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Ornamental Planting. 


If we were now located on a farm, one of 
the first things we would try for, after 
making the buildings comfortable for man 
and beast and planting a garden and or- 
chard if they were not on the farm, would 
be the planting of some shrubbery and per- 
ennial plants about the house. It not only 
makes it more pleasant to those who 
live there, and to the passers-by, but if 
the farm is to be sold, the value of it 
will be increased by more than the cost 
of the plants put out, andif they are well 
well cared for, by ten times the cost. 

There are many of our native trees that 
are hardy, and add much to the beauty of 
the surroundings. The ash and birch can 
be had of the cut-leaved varieties, and the 
maples in great variety, while the horse 
chestnut is a thing of beauty when in bloom, 
and a handsome shaped tree at all times. 
Where a hedge is desired as a screen our 


native hemlock is as good as any of the |- 


foreign evergreens, though for contrast a 
few of the Colorado blue spruce may be 
interspersed among them. 

We would not set these trees in formal 
rows, but mix them in groups as they are 


| 31, 1899, 7266% pounds of milk, or 504.92 
pounds of butter. During year ending Aug. 


nette, marigolds, stocks, poppies and many | 
others are easily grown from the seed sown 
in the spring where they are wanted. 
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Dairy Notes. 


Guy H. Miller, in Dairy and Produce Re- 
view, makes the statement that the Jersey 
cow Gold Drops Maud, dropped May 26, 
1895, has produced during year ending Aug. 





31, 1900, 71002 pounds of milk, or 502.83 
pounds of butter. During year ending Aug. 
31, 1901, 7831$ -pounds of milk, or 521.14 
pounds of butter, and during year ending 
Aug. 31, 1902, 74352 pounds of milk, or 506.89 
pounds of butter, an average for four years 
of 7399 pounds of milk and 508.92 pounds of 
butter. The butter yield has been caleu- 
lated for this statement by adding 16% per 
cent. to the butter fat as shown by | 


the Babcock test as taken twice a | 
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testing four cows of nearly the same ageand 
the product of one bull, and though they 
had not been forced for extreme produc- 
tion, they averaged, within a small fraction’ 
of an ounce, nineteen pounds of butter each, 
for the week. He wrote to the owner of the 
cows to ask if he owned the bull, and re- 
ceived as answer, ** The bull 1s dead and 
sad itis.” He also instances fifteen official 
tests of the daughters of one bull, that at 
full age averaged 19} pounds a week of 
equivalent butter eighty per cent. fat. A 
bull that could get fifteen such cows should 
be worth $10,000 at eizht years old, and if 
not injured by excessive use should get 
strong, vigorous calves until twelve or fif- 
teen years old, and perhaps older, if kept in 
health by proper feeding and exercise. 
What he says of the Holistein-Friesian 

stock is equally applicable to any other 
pure-bred animals. In England they make 
a practice of renting out superior bulls of 
the prinzipal breeds, often getting as much as 


| 





should also have the same every day, and if 
some oil barley or wheat is mixed with 
it for him he will be more active. Do not, 
however, get him too fat. It is better not to 


‘let him ran with the ewes, but keep himn 

alone, turning him with them for about an | 
hour inthe morning. These methods tend: 
to bring earlier lambs, which are the most: 


profitable. We wuuld much prefer Febra- 
ary lambs to March lambs, and we found it 
no more“vork to care for them, and we lost 
no more of them. The cold days of Feb- 
ruary were not as trying to the lambs as the 
winds-of March. While a few roots may be 
good for them if the pasture is not good, 
they will be worth more later on before and 
after the lambs are dropped. 

There has seldom been a year in the past 
when there has been so little complaint of 
the loss of hogs by swine cholera and swine 
plague as during last year. Perhaps it 
would not be too much to say that there has 


hours or longer, which not only destroys any 





worm in his 


has a tight 


one time, which box can be closed nearly 
air tight. He subjects the combs in this to 
the fumes of bisulphide of carbon for 3} 


worms that may be there, but the # 
which he could. not do when he rg 


sulphur process. He tested it on the winter 
stores of a number of colonies, and they win- 
tered in good shape, showing that the fuines 
did not affect the honey so as to in- 
jure the bees. Some honey which had 
been so treated kept all winter without 
granulating, where other honey kept with it, 
bought from several different beekeepers, 
had all begun to granulate. Whether that 
was the cause of its keeping so much better 
he could not tell. 


It is possible to take a fall swarm of bees 
and carry it safely through the winter, but 











usually found in our forests, in such a man- 
ner that each would bring*out the beaucy of | 
others near it. If we want shade trees, we | 


fear that they will have to be set within our | 


own 
street, to be killed by the electric wires, or 
by those who put them up almost always 
without regard to the trees through whose 
branches they cut and slash, destroying the 
symmetry of the trees and leaving them to 
be finally killed by the electric currents 
Then others are killed by the escaping gas 
from leaky mains, by the cutting of their 
roots when sewer pipes are laid or when 
the grade of the street is changed. If one 
has plenty of room and money to invest, 
there are many trees that may be added to 
the list we have named. 

There are a large number of hardy shrubs 
to choose from that will give a succession of 
bloom from May until September at least. 
We would not like to omit the old-time fa- 
vorite lilac, of which there are now dozens 
of varieties of nearly all shades of color, 
from the purest white to the pink, violet, 
crimson, rose, blue, dark red and purple. 
About the same time the snowballs, either 
common or Japanese are in bloom, and the 
small towering almonds, both pink and 


boundary lines, and not along the | 


| 
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RED ASTRACHAN. 


ing of commercial fertilizer early in the 
spring. The rows should be about four 
feet wide when the plants blossom, and 
there will be, or should be, if the season is 
favorable, from half to two-thirds of a full 
erop, and with care to keep the weeds down 
after the fruit is picked there should bea 
hick, matted row the next season that will 
yield a full crop, beside new plants to set 
out,in abundance. After the second year 
it is usually thought best to plow up the old 
bed and grow some other crop there, as it is 
easier to start anew bed than to keep the 
weeds down, and usually by that time there 
pore insects that are troublesome in the old 


When we were young it was a custom for 
many who called themselves good orchard- 
ists to whitewash the trunks of their apple 
trees every spring, after scraping off all the 
bark. They had an idea that it destroyed 
the insects or their eggs, and there is no 
doubt that it did toa certain extent, but we 
always thought that an orchard so treated 
was disfigured by it, and we think a solution 
of soft soap, about as thick as paint, mixed 
with a solution of washing soda, made very 
strong, ora solution of one pound ot com- 
mercial or caustic potash in two or 
three gallons of water would destroy 
more insects, and if it was washed off 
it supplied a certain amount of fertili- 
zer to the soi), although nearer the trunk 
than we would care to apply fertilizer as a 
general rule. When we put fertilizer in an 
orchard for the benefit of the trees, we want 
it under the extremity of the branches or 
even farther out, as the roots usually extend 
farther than the branches, and they gather 
their food with the small rootlets, and not 
with the main roots. But many orchards 
are so set that there isa little mound around 
the trunk of the tree, and what is washed 
from the trunk may be carried farther 
away. 


Many set peach trees at twenty-one 
feet apart or about m2 hundred to 
the acre, but here in the North, 
where they are short lived or thought to 
be, others put them from eleven to fifteen 
feet apart, and keep the branches headed 
in, making a compact tree, and getting from 
about 180 to four hundred trees to the acre. 
The same distances are usually used for the 
plum. Weused to think such close planting 
was one cause of their dying so young, but 
have about decided that if they are given 
fertilizer enough of the right kind, and are 








| 
| month, which is not unfair, though 
| we would not like to allow quite as much 
; Overrun as that, for we think fifteen per 
| cent. overrun is enough to makea butter 
But she 


| 


with full amount of butter fat. 


|made a churn test of sixteen pounds 64 | 


| ounces per week asa three-year-old. She 

has gone dry from five to seven weeks each 
| year, and has dropped a vigorous, healthy 
calf each year during the test. She also took 
the sweepstakes record as a show cow at 
Los Angeles Fair last October. It will be 
| noticed that her best record was made when 
| passing froma five-year-old to six-year-old, 
and we think that is usually the most pro- 
ductive time for the Jersey. Some other 





breeds if not forced do not reach their 
best until about eight years old, and even 
then the best is not large. Certainly if not 
the best cow west of the Rocky Mountains 
she isa good one. As her weight is about 





white. The hawthorn, double white or 
Scariet, are a little later, but usually bloom- 
ing in May, as also do bush honeysuckles 
and the several spireas. The magnolias | 
vary from April until June as to the time of | 
blooming, and from white to purple in golor. | 

The azalea in all its various colors is one 
of the earliest June bloomers, though not 
much earlier than the deutzia, or the fra- 
grant syringas. July brings the hydran- 
geas into bloom, and eleagnus longipes. 
The hydrangeas, some of them, are in bloom 
from July until September, and the weigelas 
are in bloom all summer. The roses can- 
not be dispensed with, and there are such 
multitudes of them that we will not venture 

to name especial varieties, excepting to 
speak of the crimson rambler, with its pro- 
fusion of clusters of rich-looking blossoms. 
The white and yellow ramblers are not as 
profuse bloomers as the crimson. 

These bring us naturally to the other 
climbing plants, the ivies, the Dutchman’s 
pipe, the trumpet flower, and the many 
kinds of clematis, some of which are almost 
constant bloomers from June to September, 
and the wistaria, with white, blue or purple 
flowers. The madeira vine and the cin- 
namon vine are fine climbing plants, and 
the latter is hardy in deep soils. The bulbs 
of the madeira vine need to be taken up 
each fall and set in the spring. 

When we get to the bulbs we have, how- 
ever, a long list. We need the peonies and 
the tulips, as onve set they continue for 
many years to give us showy blossoms, and 
the cannas aud gladiolus are worth the 
trouble of setting each year, as are the fra- 
grant tuberose and the dahlias, which are 
in such varieties of size and color. They 
are better alittle in the background, as are 
the hollyhocks and the rudbeckia or golden 
glow, and the smaller double sunflower. 
There are other hardy perennial plants well 
adapted to set among the shrubbery, the 
day lily, the sweet william, the anemone, 
the fll asters, the blue gentian and the 
perennial phlox, with many others. There 
are also hardy carnations and the old-fash- 
loned grass pink. 

Of plants to set out in the spring there is 
an abundance, asters, ageratums, white or 
blue, begonia, geraniums, petunias and lo- 
belia, salvia and lantana, coleus, verbena, 
Pansy, heliotrope and cthers, while the 


nine hundred pounds, it will be seen that 
her production of butter fat was about half 
her own weight each year. As it costs but 
little more to make a pound of butter fat 
than a pound of beef, how would fattening 
even baby beef compare with butter making 
from suchacow? Or reckoning butter at 
twenty cents a pound she would give an in- 
come of over $100 a year, while the cost of 
her food should not exceed $35. 


While last year Australia exported 15,000 
tons of butter, this year the drought has so 
cut off the feeding crop, that there has lately 
been a carload of Canadian butter sent there 
in a steamer from Vancouver. The price 
paid for it was above that paid in Canadian 
markets. It goes in cold storage and if it 
reaches there in good condition further 
orders are expected. 


Almost every week we see evidence from 
those who have found it necessary to milk 
their cows and heifers before they drop 
their calves. A writer in Baltimore Ameri- 
can says all of his best cows had to be 
milked before calving, and some of them a 
month before. Last winter he had a fine 
heifer that looked as if she ought to be milk- 
ing two weeks before calving, but about that 
time he read an article in which the writer 
claimed that it was a positive injury to milk 
a cow before calving, and he decided he 
would not do it, with the result that she 
lost the use of one-quarter of her udder. 
A heifer needs milking before calving more 
than an old cow, for a cow that begins to make 
an udder that needs milking a month before 
she drops her calf might as well be called a 
continuous milker and not be dried off atall. 
This is one of those old superstitions that 
ought to have gone out with the idea that it 
spoils a cow to give her grain food while in 
milk, or to keep her in a comfortably warm 
stable in cold and stormy weather. 


There has been and is yet too much of 
breeding from young, untried bulls, and too 
much haste to dispose of them as soon as 
heifers of their own get were old enough to 
be bred, this being done to avoid the dan- 
gers, real or imaginary, of inbreeding in a 
small herd. The use of young bulls was 
bad enough when they and the cows were 
but scrubs, and it is much worse in case of 
really valuable well-bred animals. A writer 








Nicotiana, nasturtium, alyssum and migno- 


in the Holstein-Friesian Register tells of 


five hundred dollars a year for an aged ani- 
mal that is known as a producer of good 
stock. While this could scarcely be done in 
New England, it might be wellto keep pure- 
bred bulls until the character of their get 
was established, and then to sell to other 
breeders or have some system of exchanging 
bulls with them. Wealmost wept one day 
when a neighbor asked us to take an eight- 
year-old Jersey bull to the abattoir for him 
with our fat cattle. Regular work and 
gentle handling kept him as docile as any 
cow, and he was then a sure stock getter, 
and we knew him as the sire of many prime 
butter cows, yet he went for a very small 
sum. We would prefer to risk inbreeding 
at least once to parting with an animal one 
thought good until we had tested the cows 
of his get. Ke meee 

Where the separator for the milk is on the 
farm, there is the advantage of having the 
skimmilk sweet and warm night and morn- 
ing to feed the calves and pigs. With 
proper care for the cream it may be so kept 
as to make the trips to the creamery only 
three times a week instead of every day, 
while the load is lightened. As there is no 
sour skimmilk to bring back, the work of 
caring for the cans and keeping them sweet 
is much reduced, and the butter will be of a 
higher grade if the butter-maker is at all 
expert in his business. But when the cream 
is kept on the farm for two days or for 
three days to avoid Sunday work, it must be 
eooled directly after it is separated, and 
kept cool. The best way todo this is to set 
the cans into a Cooley creamer or a trough 
of water at about a temperature of 50°, 
about the temperature of ordinary well 
water, and allow them to stand until the 
cream is as ccol as the water, then remove 
to a tank of ice water until ready to take to 
the creamery. Protect from the sun when 
transporting it. 


> 
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Live Stock Notes. 


In selecting a boar for breeding purpcses 
we should try to get one from a prolific sow, 
and, if possible, an old sow that has made 
a good record for large litters and goed 
thrifty pigs. This will usually produce 
more and better pigs than a boar from a 
young sow or one of a small litter, though 
the latter may be the better-looking animal, 
owing to its getting more milk when young. 
While tne boar may be used for service at 
eight months old, it should be to only a 
limited extent, and the yearling boar o 
older will usually get the strongest pigs 
and the greater number. The sow should 
be long-bodied and not too coarse in the 
bone or bristles, lest she fail to prove a 
good milker, and should be quiet and gentle. 
Do not keep changing trom one breed to 
another until there is no telling what is the 
original breed. Such mongrels usually 
have the faults of all the breeds and lack 
their good qualities. The more nearly pure 
bred the male the better, as with other 
stock. gy Sit hy 

Before the ram 18 turned with the sheep 
they should be in a good pasture and have a 
light grain ration every day. Clover pasture 
and rape are excellent, and the grain should 
bea light feed of oatsand bran. The ram 








not pernitted to overbear. they can be kept 
| alive as long as if placed at the greater dis- 
tance. Of course the tree that has been 
| headed in must not be allowed to produce as 
much fruit as those that are taller and more 
| widespread. 

The blackberry is growing to be regarded 
as an agricultural pest in Australia, as it 


. 7ear ai Ww pojcj ri ' Fs 
never been a year since pork raising became | most men would say it was ;more expense | srows so rapidly and so rank that they bid 
and trouble than they would be worth. 


ageneral business inthe Western States. 
Many papers are inclined to give the credit 
for this to the Ingh price of corn, that has 
caused its use as an exclusive diet to be 
greatly reduced, and other grains or pastur- 
age given as a substitute. We have no 
doubt but that this has helped, but we 
would give a share of the credit to climatic 
conditions. To the very abundant rains 
since last year’s drought, which have kept 
streams full of running water, and pre- 
vented the hogs from filling themselves with 
water from stagnant pools or ponds, and to 
the cooler season. 
been good, andthey have not lacked for 
green feed, which was fresh, and not wilted 
or half dried as it stood inthe field. Pos- 
sibly also the growers have been learning 
something by the experience of past years, 
and are keeping their animals under better 
sanitary conditions, as the price is now such 
as to greatly increase their value. If the 
corn-feeding was a predisposing cause of 
cholera, we should expect a few to be more 
careful this year,and many to fall back 
into the old methods and lose their hogs 
this year because a heavy crop is likely to 
make corn a cheap food again. 


The Massachusetts Station says that they 
have proved that linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal and Chicago gluten meal have about 
the same value for feeding lambs, and the 
change does not materially affect the cost 
of the ration. Buffalo gluten feed and 
Chicago maize feed have about equai value 
and cost. The dry matter in four pounds of 
ensilage is about equal to thatin one pound 
of good rowan. Lambs that had a nutri- 
tive ration of one pound of protein to 4.7 of 
carbohydrates made a greater gain in live 
weight, and manure of better quality than 
when the ratio was one of protein to seven 
of carbohydrates. — 


a 
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Bees and Honey. 

A writer in the Journal of Agriculture 
boasts that he has one colony from which 
the increase was six swarms, that including 
swarms from some of the early swarms that 
came out. His method of feeding explains 
this increase to some extent, as he says he 
feeds to a colony, about fifteen pounds of 
sugar in February. ‘That is in Missouri and 
would be too early in this climate for them 
to start brood raising, and we should not 
feed until about the first of March here if 
they had a fair amount of stores through 
the winter. As the worker bee takes alittle 
less than a month from the egg to gathering 
honey, there would be a perceptible increase 
in the number of bees in the colony by the 
first of April, and early in May a swarm 
might be ready to leave. For the cost of 
sugar, about seventy-five cents, he gets early 
swarms that will put away about forty 
pounds of honey each ina good season, worth 
at least $4, beside the value of the new colo- 
nies. But we should prefer that they were 
restricted a little in swarming, and that the 
new colonies were not allowed to swarm at 
all. Six colonies from one we think too 
many, even where feeding is done at the 
proper time and the honey flow is good. 


A writer in the American Bee Journal 


Then the pasturage has ! 


They should be put into ahive with as much 
empty comb as they will be likely to cover, | 
probably not more than four or five at first, 
and if the honey{flow from the fields is not 
good they will need to be fed. Dividing | 
boards should be used to separate them from | 
the empty spaces, and perhaps if they are a | 
strong colony, and get their frames well 
filled with honey and brood, a frame of 
empty comb may be placed between those, 
they have filled. But this will probably 
make feeding necessary before winter, and | 
in most eases it would be better to destroy 
the queen and unite the bees with another | 
colony. But those frames of empty comb | 
are what makes it possible to save the late 
swarms, even when an earlier colony placed 
in a hive with empty frames would not store 
any surplus at all. 
Urchard and Garden. 

There is scarcely any variety of pear that 
is not better for being picked before fully 
ripe and then ripening under cover. This 
after-ripening may be retarded or hastened 
almost at will by the method of storing. If | 
kept in a cellar or other room moderately | 
cool, at about an even temperature, they | 
ripen up slowly, while if in a dry and warm | 
room, and covered with a blanket to exclude | 
the light, they will ripen in a few days or a | 
week, according to their condition when | 
picked. If desired to keep them several | 
weeks, they should be put in cold storage 
at about 33°, and a rather close watch | 
kept on them, at least after the third | 
week, marketing them as soon as_ it} 
is found that some of them are} 
beginning to be mellow. Some of the, 
very late varieties may be kept through the | 
winter in this way. Itis of little use to put 
pears or any other fruit in cold storage after | 
they have begun to grow mellow, or to put | 
in any that have been.bruised. While all 
fruit should be handled with care, that in- 
tended fur cold storage needs special care. 
It is often a puzzle to the beginner to know 
just when he should begin to pick his pears, 
as the time is so varied with different va. 
rieties. Some wait until they find a few 
ripe or nearly so on the extreme end of the 
branches, usually on the south side of the 
tree. Butif they wait for that it will be 
better to market early. A better test is to 
take the pear and bend the stem backward. 
If it easily separates from the branch it is 
ripe enough to gather, but if the stem 
breaks before cleaving off the twig it is not 
ripe enough. Ne 

Strawberry plants may be set at any time 
from vhe middle of August to the middle of 
October, though the earlier the better, if the 
weather is good and the soil in good condi- 
tion. Set the rows about six feet apart, and 
the plants about a foot apart in the row. 
The_ runners that have started on.the plant 
set out, or that will be started later, should 
be trained out in the direction they are de- 
sired to grow, and either pinned down or 
held in place by a small stone until the new 
plant has rooted. In the fall, mulch with 
coarse horse manure, or other litter that 
is free from weed seed, or mulch with 
good clean straw and apply a dress- 














fair to cover the face of the country. The 
‘fruit and the jam fromit is as nice as that 
made in Europe or America, but many do 
not care to give up their farms to blackberry 
culture or the production of jams. Too 
much of a good thing is often embarrassing. 


From experience at Amherst, Mass., Prof. 
G. E. Stone writes that the method of spray- 
ing by the Ware nozzle has given the best 
results, but it requires men more experienced 
and better tree climbers, as it gives only a 
spray and must be held near to the foliage. 
The Vermorel nozzle comes second in good 
results, and by coarser spray may reach 
higher branches without so much climbing 
on the part of the sprayer. The results may 
not be as good as those by the Ware nozzle, 
but it has proved very satisfactory at Am- 
herst. The method new in use in Boston 
and Northampton of forcing the spraying 
mixture by steam throngh a nozzle having 
an aperture one-eighth of an inch in diam- 
eter, he thinks, saves some time, but it takes 
more of the spraying mixture and gives the 
poorest results of any method he has seen 
tried. In Amherst it cost about $1.35 a tree 
to spray them with disparene solution, 
twenty gallons per tree. 


At one time the planting of mulberry trees 
and the rearing of silkworms became very 
popular in New England and along the At- 
lantic coast. From about 1830 to 1840 large 
numbers of the trees were set, and often 
high prices paid for them. But a severe 
frost in 1841 destroyed nearly ‘every one in 
New England, and we think as far south as 
New Jersey, and this so discouraged the 
silk worm breeders, that scarcely one was 
left. There are a few mulberry trees left 
alive, that either were of a more hardy va- 
riety, or that stood in more favorable 
location than those that were killed, 
probably the former, as it is now 
claimed that there are certain varieties 
that are hardy in the North. But the 
place for this industry seems to be in the 
Southern States, both because the trees 
there would not be killed by the frost, and 
because labor is cheaper there than in the 
Northern States, and women and children 
can be employed in the care of the silk- 
worms. The North Carolina Experiment 
Station is giving some attention to the mat- 
ter, and estimates that in fifty thousand 
families the product of four to five ounces of 
silkworms could be cared for, without any 
hindrance to other work. As the United 
States now manufactures and uses more silk 
than any other country, it seems right that 
some of it should be produced here. 





Aside from Jacob Ruppert, the owner of 
Oakland Baron (2.09}), no man has greater 
reason to be pleased with the success of that 
son of Baron Wilkes as a sire than Col. J. 
M. Galvin, who owns the handsome trotting 
stallion Mackay Wilkes, that has trotted a 
trial mile in 2.18, and whose sire 1s Red 
Wilkes. The dam of Mackay Wilkes isthe 
great brood mare Lady Mackay, that pro- 
duced Oakland Baron (2.09}), etc. Colonel 
Galvin is surely im luck, for he also has a 
well-bred, promising young stallion and a 
likely filly, both by Oakland Baron. 
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The Water Supply on the Farm. 


This can hardly be said to be second in 
importance to feed, as both are indispen- 
sible and dependent on each other. 

A farm well supplied with good water for 
both winter and summer may be said to 
possess one of the first and best advantages, 
and he who does not pay attention to this 
matter in selecting a farm is making a 
serious mistake. 

There is nothing better for this purpose 
than goed spring water, and fortunate are 
those so located that the water can be car- 
ried to house and barn, and especially if 
this can be done by gravity. It will pay to 
conduct water a good distance to the farm 
building where this can be done., In some 
cases there are good springs, but so located 
that the water will not run by gravity to 
the buildings. 

In such cases, if the springs are large, and 
there is a fall directly from them of a few 
feet, the water may be brought where 
wanted by hydraulic force. This is the case 
on the farm of the writer, and the system 
has been in successful operation now for a 
number of years. But it is necessary with 
this system to have a large spring, as only 
one-seventh of the water passing through 
the ram will be forced to the buildings, the 
larger part being required for operating the 
machine, 

{f any intend to use a ram, they should 
first study well the conditions necessary for 
its successful operation. If there is no fall 
by which power can be afforded to operate 
the machine, then a windmill might be em- 
ployed to force the water to its destination. 
Windmills are largely employed for raising 
water from reservoirs, streams or wells, for 
farm or other purposes, in many places, and 
so must be practically good for the purpose. 

This system works well in pastures, for 
which it is much used for pumping water 
for the stock, and can also be just as well 
employed at the barn at all times of the 

year. 

A farmer once living not far from the 


wagon are very light, and being loosely 
hinged on carry no stiff balancing pressure 
like those of the sulky, and their weight and 
motion being uniform, they are quickly 
taken into account by the horse who ac- 
commodates himself to them, and knows 
just what to count upon at each stroke; 
whereas the sulky, which is not self-balanc- 
ing like the wagon, asserts a swaying press- 
ure, which is continually bothering the 
horse with new and unexpected movements 
to hold his poise against. 

Under the original rules of trotting in 
vogue prior to the organization of the 
National Trotting Association, it was per- 
missible in a race technically ‘‘ in harness ” 
to start a horse toa wagon. When the term 
‘Sin harness ”’ was originally adopted it was 
manifestly used to shut out saddle competi- 
tion, then quite common in trotting races, 
and regarded as a faster way of going. Of 
course ‘‘in harness” literally applies as 
much toa horse hitched toa wagon as it 
does to one hitched to a sulky, and in adopt- 
ing the expression ‘‘in harness” as a classi- 
fication of handicap it was obviously de- 
signed to permit the wagon if anybody chose 








to use it for a race ‘in harness.”?” The 
principle of the handicap—to shut off 
undue advantages and let disadvantages 
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take care of themselves—was left in full 
scope. The disadvantages of the wagon, as 
compared with the sulky in those days, were 
self-acting in precluding its use where the 
sulky was optional. This construction alone 
accounts for using the technical wording 
‘*in harness ”’ instead of ‘‘ to sulky,’’ which 
last was the natural concomitant of “to 
wagon,” the still more arduous cClassifica- 
tion. Similarly, a three-year-old was then 
eligible to a four-year-old race or to any 
older age—classification—unless specifically 
prohibited by the terms. Modern rules 
eliminate these privileges, it having been 
specially enacted that ‘‘ in harness ’”’ means 
only ‘* to sulky,” and that a horse is ineligi- 
ble to start ina race announced for horses 
of an older age. 

While, up to the present time, these spe- 


Government Crop Report. 
The monthly report of the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture shows the 
average condition of corn on Sept. 1 to 
have been 84.3, as compared with 86.5 
Aug. i, 1902; 51.70n Sept. 1, 1901; 50.6 at 
the corresponding date in 1900, and a ten- 
year average of 78.3. 
Except in Kansas and e 
which report a decline of 12 points and 10 


change of condition is reported from any of 


of the South and the State of Michigan, they 
againreport condition average in excess of 
their respective averages for the last ten 
years. Notwithstanding its marked de- 





writer, not having springs near his build- 
ings, sunk a large well outside of the stock 
barn, built a large cistern in the loft where | 
it could be protected from the frost, placed | 
a windmill on the top of the barn, which 
pumped the water from the well to the cis- 
tern, from which it was conducted to the | 


stables below, tothe yard outside, and across | 
the road to the house, where it was used for 
a variety of purposes. This was a very 
convenient arrangement, and must have 
answered the purpose well. 

Another intelligent and well-to-do farmer 
in the central part of the State obtained a 
plentiful supply of water by boring an ar- | 
tesian well in a ledgy hill, to the back of | 
his buildings, erecting a windmill and put- | 
ting in a pump. Near the well he con- | 
structed a large reservoir, capable of hold- | 
ing enough for a week’s supply. After this | 
was filled the windmill would be thrown 
out of gear until again wanted. 

So it will be seen water may be furnished 
for the uses of the farm in quite a variety | 
of ways, more or less expensive, according 
to location or attendant circumstances, but 
it will be better for a farmer to invest quite | 
a sum in obtaining a supply of water that | 
may be relied upon, rather than undertake | 
to get along in such ways as are often re- | 
sorted to. E. R. Tow.e. | 

Franklin County, Vt. | 
aes 

Northern New York Farm Notes. 

Our farmers have recently finished har- | 
vesting the largest crop of hay ever grown 
in northern New York, and the following | 
estimates of the crop of a few of my neigh- | 
bors will give your readers some idea of | 
what hay we have. One farmer estimates | 
to have raised 400 tons, two others 300 tons 
each, another 240 tons. I have raised 140 | 
tons, and others various lesser amounts. | 
Quite a percentage of this hay will be fed | 
out on the farms where grown. 

The grain crop, especially oats, was also | 
very heavy and of good quality, but the | 
growth of straw was so large that it is con- 
siderable work to handle, store and thresh { 
it. Our barns are all full to the last corner, | 
and many stacks have had to be made. | 
Potatoes are looking finely and give promise | 
of a large crop. 

Corn has had a hardtime. It was cold 
and damp all the early part of the season | 
and many fields of corn failed to come up as 
they should in the spring. Much of what 
germinated failed to get out of the ground, 
as a cold spell came on at a eritical time. 
Other fields of a warm, sandy soil came up 
better, but grew slowly, and now it is too 
late in the season to attain its usual growth, 
although we hope to beable to fill our silos, 
as rather more acres were , planted this sea- 
son than formerly. 

I have seventeen acres of corn to put into 
two silos holding fifty tons or so each, and 
expected to have to build another silo, but 
shall not now, although I do not expect to 
get the crop all intothe silos. 

Pastures have held out better than usual, 
and the season’s tlow of milk has been good 
late in the season. I. L. SHELDON. 
Ellenburgh Depot, Clinton Co., N. 
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Which is the Fastest Hitch ? 


Recent trotting has brought out many in- 
teresting facts, one of which is the close- 
ness with which the modern trotting wagon 
approaches the sulky, if it does not actually 
surpass it as a speed implement. Lord 
Derby trotted in 2,053, at Brighton Beach, 
toa wagon, driven by an amateur; the next 
week, at Readville, he is defeated to sulky 
in the same time, though driven by a pro- 
fessional of great skill. York Boy, driven to 
wagon by an amateur, won handily in 2.083, 
time which was too much for him in the 
hands of a professional expert, when driven 
to sulky a few days previously. These are | 
only two instances which indicate that the 

modern trotting wagon is as fast as the mod- | 
ernsulky. There are many others pointing | 
in the same direction. 

The bicycle wheel on either vehicle re- | 
moves friction to a remarkable degree, | 
and while the wagon, if of comparative 
strength, must always be slightly the heav- | 
ier vehicle, the distribution of the weight 
between four points of lighter contact with | 
the ground, instead of two points of deeper | 
pressure, eases the earth friction materially 
upon a track covered with a cushion of 
loose dirt, which is a condition aimed at in | 
race meetings. But probably the chief ad- | 
vantage of the wagon is in facilitating the | 
horse’s efforts to poise himself in a way to 
obtain the best speed for the amount of 
vital energy expended. The poise is mainly 
instinctive to the animal, and while it may be 
assisted by proper ** balancing ”’ appliances 

_as determined by careful experimentation, 
he must have practically a free hana to pro- 
duce his greatest achievement. 

One, and an important condition that de- 
feats the efforts of the horse to poise him- 
self most effectively, is the disturbing varia- | 
tion of pressure which the sulky throws | 
upon his harness girth with each jolt caused | 
by change in position or attitude of the 
driver. The wagon balances itself, which 
the sulky does not. The shafts of the 
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| dering the correcting rule quite apropos. It 
| is, at least, an open question whether the 


| declared Fireman 


cline in August, Kansas reports a condi- 
tion of 91, or 25 points above its ten-year 
average, while Nebraska and Missouri 
exceed their respective ten-year averages 
by 35 and 22 points, respectively; Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, by 16, 11, 
14 and 10 points, respectively, and Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and Minnesota by 6, 4 and 
8 points, respectively. The crop, however, 
is so late that throughout the entire north- 
ern portion of tne belt predictions of more 


cial enactments have seemed almost useless 
and practically unnecessary, it appears now 
that mechanical improvements may have 
entirely reversed the order of advantage as 
to “ rig,’’ which prevailed in the past, ren- 


wagon is not now the fastest rig, the sulky 
next and the saddle last in the trotting out- 
fit. HARK COMSTOCK. 





Wonderful Equine Intelligence. 


Joe, the wisest horse in the fire depart- 
ment, has been condemned, which means 
that his days of going to fires are over. 
In consequence of this news a cloud of 
gloom hangs over the engine house of 
Company 7 at Centre and Chambers streets. 

Just how long Joe has been a fire horse 
could not be ascertained yesterday, but it is 
conceded that he has been ‘It’? in No. 7’s 
house for twelve years. He has taken a 
piize at the Horse Show, and he holds the 
fire department record for getting into har 
ness quicker than any other horse that has 
ever ran toa fire. He and Frank, his mate, 
are big sorrels. 

** Joe,” said Lieutenant Bundrick yester- 
day, “‘ was a horse that any one would fall 
in love with. If you asked him to shake 
hands he would raise his right foot and 
offer it to you just like a dog would offer 
you his paw. If any of the men belonging 
to the company was ill that horse sym- 
pathized with him by rubbing his head on 
the sick man’s shoulder and shaking his 
head from side to side.”’ 

‘© And he could count from one to fifty,’ 
Sam Adamson. ‘* He 
was just like acircus horse. If you asked 
him how many days in the week he’d like 
to work he would paw the ground once. 
Then, if youasked him how many days he’d 
like to loaf, he’d keep pawing the ground 
until told to stop.’’ 

“Yes,” chipped in Fireman Martin 
Renck, ‘and he could add up figures and 
write down asum on a blackboard when- 
ever a piece of chalk was placed in his 
mouth.” ° 

“Well,” said Engineer Hamper, ‘‘ Joe 
can do that even now. I really believe that 
that horse would make the fire under the 
boiler if he was only able to strike the 
match. He lifted wood in his mouth and 
shoved it into the furnace under the engine 
when [ told him to do it.’’ 

“T want to say that Joe can do everything 
but talk,’’ rerarked fireman Joe Finnegan. 
** You can ask Gruber, Kraft, Hublitz or 
any of the other fireman attached to this 
company. He learned all sorts of tricks, 
such as sticking out his tongue at folks 
when told to do it, and when he was asked 
how little boys laughed he would draw back 
his lips and show his teeth.”’ 

According to Engineer Hamper, Joe loves 
music, for when the organ grinders come 
around he shakes his head, keeping time to 
the melody played, or stamps his féet to 
mark time. 

When an alarm was rung in there was not 
another horse in the house who acted as 
quickly as Joe. Ile never waited for the 
chain in his stall to drop but stooped and 
crawled under it. Then he would dash over 
to the engine, slip his head through the 
collar and be ready to leave the house in 
less than five seconds. 

The men of the company taught him to 
pick up his collar from the floor, and place 
it on hisown neck. They also taught him 
to ring the dormitory bell by yanking a 
rope with his teeth, but he seemed to take 
such a delight in rousing the men out of 
their beds that it was found necessary to 
remove the bell rope. They taught him to 
do a cake walk and to waltz and to bow and 
answer questions with a shake of the head 

Joe has been placed in a rear stall in the 
engine-house, where he pines for his mate, 
who has also been condemned. While Joe 
will be kept at the engine-house until a new 
horse is broken in and trained to the sound 
ot thegong, the new horse, which arrived 
yesterday. will occupy his old stall. Later 
on Joe will probably be sold at public auc- 
tion. 

Patrick Maher, captain of Engine Com- 
pany 7, who is away on his vacation, was 
informed of the situation last night by a 
friend who hopes to save Joetothe com- 
pany for another year. The captain will 
probably come home and see what can be 
done for the old fellow. 

The man who is worrying most over Joe 
is Lieut. Jack Sullivan of Truck 1, whose 
quarters adjoin those of Engine 7. Sullivan 
taught Joe to pick out the American flag 
and the green fiag from a dozen flags thrown 
on the floor. After placing all of the flags 
on the floor Sullivan would say: 

*“Which is the most glorious flag on 
earth ?’? and the horse would answer the 
question by picking up the American colors 
in his mouth and waving them. Then Sul- 
livan would tell Joe to pick out the flag that 
his friend JackCarroll had been born under, 
and the horse would raise the green. 

From the New York Sun. 


continuance for some days ot the most 
favorable conditions of weather. 

The average condition at harvest of winter 
and spring wheat combined was 380, against 
82.8 last year; 69.6 in 1900, and a ten-year 
average of 78.9. Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois report 13, 18,15 and 21 points, 


and Missuuri 20, 24, 25 and 24 points, respec- 
tively, above their ten-year averages. The 
condition in Minnesota differs only 1 point 
from the State’s ten-year average, while 
Pennsylvania and California report 5 points 
below the ten-year average, iowa 12 points 
below and Kansas, with a condition of 49, 
23 points below the ten-year average of thé 
State. 

The average condition of oats when har- 
vested was 87.2, against 72.1 last year, 82.9 
in 1900, and a ten-year average of 79.7. 
While correspondents report the harvesting 
of an exceptionally large crop of oats, there 


deficient in point of quality. This, how- 
ever, will be more fully reported on in 
December, 
yield per acre ace sent in. 

Of ten States having one million acres or 
upward in oats, Iowa alone reports a ¢ ndi- 
tion comparing unfavorably with its ten- 
year average. New York reports the phe- 


est reported from that State since 1877, and 
24 points above its ten-year average; 
consin 100, its highest since 1882, and 15 
points above its ten-year average; Ohio 
100, its highest since 1883, and 13 points 
above its ten-year average; Michigan 99, 
ts highest since 1884, and 17 points 
above its ten-year average; Pennsylvania 
98, its highest since 1895, and 16 points 
above its ten-year average; Indiana ‘6, its 
highest: since 1894, and 10 points above its 
ten-year average; Minnesota 95, its highest 
since 1895, and 11 points above its ten-year 
average; Nebraska 86, its highest since 1897, 
and 20 points above its ten-year average, and 
Illinois 86, or 6 points above its ten-year 
average, but not an exceptionally high con- 
dition for that State. 

The average condition of barley when 
harvested was 89.7, against 83.8 last year, 
70.7 in 1900, and 82.0 the mean of the aver- 
age of the last ten years. 


spring rye combined was 0.2, against $4.9 
last year, 84.2 in 1900, and 85.4 the mean of 
the average of the last ten years. 

The average condition of buckwheat on 
Sept. 1 was 86.4, against 91.4 on Aug. 1, 1902, 
90.9 one year ago, 80.5 on Sept. 1, 1900, and 


years. 


teen points above their ten-year averages, 


nessee conditions are two, five and six 
points, respectively, below such averages. 

The average condition of potatoes on Sept. 
on Sept. 1, 1901, 80.0 at the corresponding 
date in 1900, and 74.6 the mean of the 
September averages of the last ten years. 
In every State having 100,000 acres or up- 
wards in potatoes, except Illinois, there 
was an impairment of condition dur- 
ing August, the decline being 3 points 


sota, 4 in Wisconsin, 10 in Michigan, 
and 18 in New York, while the condition in 
Illinois is exactly the same as it was a 
month ago. Every important State except 
New York shows a condition considerably 
higher than the ten-year average. In 


above such average, Pennsylvania 14, Min- 
nesota 20, Wisconsin 21, Ohio 25, Illinois 29 
and Iowa 20, while in New York the condi- 
tion is 5 points below such average. 

There was a decline in the condition of 
sweet potatoes in August, and in all the 
principal States, except New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, present condi- 
tions are below their ten-year averages. 

The acreage of clover seed has been con- 
siderably reduced since last year, only two 
of the principal States, Maryland and Ohio, 
reporting even a smallincrease. The other 
important States, except Kansas, in which 
State the area is the same as last year, re- 
port decreases. In California, Utah and 
Colorado conditions are below their ten-year 


the same as the ten-year average, report 
conditions above such average. 

In August the condition of hops declined 
1 point in Oregon and 8 points in New York 
and improved 2 points in California, while 








the principal corn States, and except those | 


The condition at harvest of winter and | 


84.7 the mean of ‘the averages of the last ten | , I 
| acres of ground, and in each of them is a 


Seven of the principal tobacco States show | 


conditions ranging from one point to four- | earth, serving as a nursery and as a den for 


| the foxes in winter. 


while in Kentucky, New York and Ten- | foxes escaped by burrowing down under 


| the fence, but Norton 


averages, while all other States. except | 


Maryland, in which State the condition is | 
| being liable to appear among the cominon | 
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on | provement in condition in August. All but 
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South Dakota | condition agrees with such average, while 
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points, respectively, in August, no material | ° 
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are indications that the crop will be very | 277,000 bushels, comparing with last year’s | 
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when the final returng as to | 
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Wis- | When Norton began raising foxes it was an 
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1 was 89.1, against 94.8 on Aug. 1, 1902, 52.2 | 


in Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ohio and Minne- | 
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Michigan the present condition is 3 points | 











' wood, and Norton’s stock does not seem 


the condition in Washington remained un- 
changed. 

Of the States having four million trees 
and upward in apples, eleven report an im- 


six of the important apple-growing States 
report conditions ranging from 7 to32 points 
above their ten-year averages; in Ohio the 


Indiana, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennes- 
ee and Kentucky report conditions below 
suck average. 

Reports of the production of peaches, as 
compared with a full crop in the important 
peach-growing States, range from ten per 
cent. in Illinois to ninety-nine in Oklahoma. 
In all but eight of the States having two 
million trees and upward in 1899, a produc- 
tion exceeding the ten-year average is 


course of time, to eliminate the red and 
produce the genuine biack variety. He 
bought an Ohio black fox, paying $300 for 
it, and this he bred with a common Maine 
red, then bred their progeny together, and 
so on. Thus far he has met with flattering 
success, and he feels confident that his suc- 
cess will continue. Last year he sold a 
pair of black foxes bred on his farm for 
$500, and now hasa family of four, which 
he values at $1000. 
The foxes are fed with scraps of meat, 
bread, milk and the like, and are all in 
good health. In summer time they need to 
be watered, but in winter they quench their 
thirst with snow. When Norton wants to 
capture one of his foxes he simply pokes 
his hand down into a burrow, to which shel- 
ter they flee when any one approaches, and 
pulls the animal out, much as one would 
take an apple out of a bag. All of his 
thirty-five foxes seem to know him as dogs 
know their master, and at feeding time they 
frolic about him like so many kittens. The 
beauties of the colony are a pair of twin 
blacks, now ten week8 old, coal black with 
the exception of a tuft of snowy white at 
the tips of their tails, fat, fluffy and as play 
ful as kittens.—New York Tribune. 
_-<>>— 
Butter Market. 


There has been a boom in the butter trade 
that has carried it two cents higher in many 
markets, and at least 14 cents higher in Bos- 
ton. There is an increased demand, owing 
partly tothe return home of those who have 
been on vacations, and perhaps partly due 
tothe smaller sales of oleomargarine in 
some places where it was used largely. 
The stock on hand here has decreased 
showing consumption greater than receipts, 
andas business is brisk in the manufactur- 
ing districts it may be that more is being 
used. But if this advance holds out the 
demand may be less. 
assorted sizes Northern and 
spruce tubs sold at 235 cents. 








Western 
Large tubs 








probable. 

In all the States in which the production | 
of grapes is of more than local importance, | 
the condition is equal to, or above, the ten- | 
year average. 

There is a decrease in the number of stock 
hogs now being fattened as compared with | 
Pennsylvania, | 


hog-raising State except 


° iw ¢ i res ar @ i ad. | 
than an average crop are invariably made | where an increase of one per cent. is noted. | 


contingent on the immediate advent and | 


Reports as to size and weight of stock hogs , 
indicate a condition above the ten-year aver- 
age in only four of the principal States,— | 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee and Pennsyl- | 
vania. | 
The Government crop report, as figured | 
Produce Exchange, indicates a total yield | 
of wheat, spring and winter, of 610,611,000 | 
bushels. This total compares with an indi- | 
cation last month of 652,590,000 bushels, | 
and with last year’s harvest of 748,460,218 | 
bushels. ‘The total indicated wheat harvest | 
has been exceeded only twice in the past in | 
addition to last year,—in 1891, when the har- | 
vest aggregated 611,780,000 bushels, and in | 
1898, when it was 675,148,705 bushels. 
The current indication for corn is for a | 
crop of 2,495,081,000 bushels, comparing | 
with the Aug. 1 indication of 2,561,490,000 | 
bushels. The prospect is still, however, that | 
the crop of this year will break all records. | 
The report on oats, which is practically | 
the harvest report, indicates a crop of 868,- | 





harvest of 736,808,724 bushels. 
->>-- 
A MAINE FOX FARM, Ps a 
Elijah Norton‘of Dover, Me., finds foxes a | 
more profitable crop than potatoes or hay, | 
and so he long ago quit planting and hoeing 
and mowing, and is now devoting his entire | 
attention to raising the sharp-eyed and | 











nomenally high condition of 107, the high- | bushy-tailed little animals, whose fur is in | 


great demand always and everywhere. | 
/ 
experim t; now he has the business estab- 
lished on a highly profitable basis, and his 
sunny hillside farm on the bank of the 
Piscataquis is known as the best-paying 
piece of land,in Maine. 

The Norton fox farmis not the first in 
Maine, for foxes had been successfully 
bred by aman on Heron Island, Boothbay 
Harbor, years before the Dover enterprise 
was thought of. When Norten got ready to 
go into the fox business he visited the 
Heron Island farm, and one on Prince 
Edward .sland, inthe Gulf of St Lawrence, 
to get points, and also to buy some breed- 
ing stock. Then he started in to beat the 
original fox farmers, and he has succeeded. 

Being an old hunter, and knowing the 
ways of foxes, Norton at the outset recog- 
nized the fact that to be healthy, and thus 
profitable, his stock must be contented, and 
to insure that happy condition he so con- 
structed and arranged his enclosure as to 
dispel the idea uf captivity,—which foxes 
cannot endure. He _ built a fence six- 
teen feet high, of a heavy and specially 
woven wire, to keep the foxes in and to 
keep other animals out. Six enclosures 
thus formed cover about one and a half 


kennel built of wood and set deep into the 
At firsta few of the 


stopped this by 
carrying the wire down from four to eight 
feet to the solid ledge. The whole farm has 
been allowed to grow up with rank 
grass and weeds, so that it resembled 
the native haunts of the fox in the wild- 


to realize that it is living in captivity. A 
stranger visiting the place sees at first only 
the growth of weeds and underbrush, the 
foxes all scurrying to cover at his approach, 
but on looking closely one may detect here 
and there a pair of bright eyes peeping out 
at him from the tangle. The Norton foxes 
are as wary and alert as ever their ancestors 
were in the wilds of Maine, Canada, Ohio 
and Alaska, from all of which regions the 
colony has been recruited. 

On the farm are common red foxes from 
the woods ot Maine, blue foxes from 
Alaska, silver grays from Prince Edward 
Island and blacks from Ohio. The reds are 
the commonest and least valued of foxes; 
blues are worth more, but the silver grays 
and blacks are the aristocrats. As a matter 
of fact, the black and the silver gray are the 
same breed, a silver gray being a black with 
a sprinkling of gray hairs. The black fox 
pelt is among the most valuable of furs, fine 
specimens frequently bringing $300 to $600, 
while in several instances as high as $1000 
to $1200 has been paid. Ordinarily a black 
fox pelt is quoted at $200 to $250. 

Norton had not been long in the business 
when he made the important discovery that 
it is possible to reproduce black and silver 
gray foxes. Naturalists say that these rare 
specimens are simple freaks of nature, 





reds at any time, while their progeny is) 
more than likely to wear the plebeian 
red coat. Norton has discovered, however, 
that by inbreeding it is possible, in the 





| 5 : | New York 20 to 21 cents, firsts 18 to 19 cents 
| the number a year ago in every important | al 


and perfect, far better than many peaches 


as soon as the fruit became as large as peas. 


another I washed the roots thoroughly, cut 


marks of Eastern 21 to 22 cents and fair to 
good 19 to 21 cents. Good firsts sold readily 
at 21 to 22 cents and seconds at 19 to 20 
cents. Boxes and prints sell well, extra 
Northern creamery 24 cents, extra dairy 21 
to 22 cents, common to good 18 to 20 cents 
Extra dairy in tubs, Vermont 21 to 22 cents, 


id seconds 14 to 16 cents. Imitation 
creamery in demand again at 16 to 17 cents 
and ladles at 16 to 165 cents. An active de- 
mand for renovated at 18 to 195 cents for 
best grades and 16 to 174 for common to 


and 


ucts and raise various tro) 
which cannot be grown in t}, 
Cuba is exceedingly ric’, 


zone. 


climate, and while such activ: 
something of a hardship on th: 
in great sugar mills, etc., it 
mately place Cuba on a very 11: 
dependent and substantial |: 


the same time it would allo 


States to produce on her own | me 


dred or so million dollars’ \ 


Sar 


which she consumes. 


The ranker-growing legum: 
cow pea and soy bean, not ouly add nitro- 
gen to the soil if plowed under or returned 
to it in the form of manure, but their jower 
roots — the subsoils to a great depth 

raw up considerable amounts of 


lias the 


otash and some phosphorous, which then 
ecome a constituent of the top-soil and 


available for surface-feeding plants. 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 








Literature. 





Jennette Lee has written a _ readable 


Northern New York 23 to 235 cents, and | actress. 
Western large ash tubs 23 cents. Best| home. 


story along the line of heredity in ‘‘ The 
Son of a Fiddler.’”” Spencer Gordon, who 
had a passion for the violin, ran away with 
an Irish actress, and later, after a son was 
born, came home to his parents to die. 
child inherited his father’s weakness—and 
his love for the fiddle. 
a good-hearted boy, and showed his gen- 
erosity when he saved a poor, half-demented 
woman from a pauper’s grave. 
goes to the city and there he meets his 
mother—who is stillan actress. 
strong as her late 
weak. With her bodily and mental power 
there is a rich brogue, which denotes her 
Irish parentage, although she presumably 
drops this when playing Othello. 
tains a position fiddling in the orchestra, 
falls in love with a young actress in his 
. ne | mother’s company, and 
Extra creamery in| death, their child is placed in a convent. 
Alee finally returns to his grandparents’ 
home and marries the sister of the dead 


The 


But young Alec was 


She is as 
husband and son are 


He ob- 


after the girl’s 


Candace, the child, now has a real 


We 


Houghton, 


The mother of the young man visits 
the old home, too, and a Virginia reel brings 
together a happy family gathering. 
Son of a Fiddler”? is a spirited story, with 
ample dialcgue. 
stage life, and there are picturesque scenes 
with the old folks on the farm. The reader’s 
sympathy is likely to be enlisted at the out- 
set, and the ending 1s not disappointing- 
{ Boston: 
$1.50. ] 


“The 


obtain a glimpse of 


Mifflin & Co. Price, 


Hon. Timothy T. Sawyer, an old and hon- 


ored resident of Charlestown, has written a 


3 book of historical and biographical remi- 


good. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 13 were 20,607 tubs and 
26,509 boxes, a total weight of 1,120,753 
pounds, against 1,273,258 pounds the pre- 
vious week and 1,008,122 pounds for the 
corresponding week last year. Included in 
the week’s receipts were 14,442 pounds ip 
transit for export, and in last year’s re- 
ceipts were 95,520 pounds for export. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were nothing, against 98,195 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York for the week 1125 tubs 
were exported. From Montreal the exports 
aggregated 32,249 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 227,108 tubs, against 
189,587 tubs last year, andthe Eastern Com- 
pany holds 47,304 tubs. With these two 
holdings added, the total stock is 274,412 
tubs, against 275,685 tubs the previous week, 
and 218,358 tubs at the same time last year, 
a difference in favor of this year of 56,054 
tubs. It will be noticed that there was a 
fedinction 273 tubs last week. 

—- + 
Notes m Washington, D. C. 

Aninterestifg Australian report recently 
received shows the possibility of growing 
standard fruit, such as apples, pears, etc., 
in small indoor pots, and it is suggested that 
such fruit trees might be valuable additions 
to the school-room, tending to awaken an 
interest in the children in the growth of our 
common productions. The grower, W. S. 
Campbell of New South Wales, describes tak- 
ing a peach tree, a year old from the bud, 
which had been grown in a_seven-inch 
pot. After pruning back most of the roots 
and top, he reset it in a five-inch pot. The 
following year he shifted it toa seven-inch 
pot, in which it has been growing and bear- 
ing for two years. He describes this year’s 
crop as consisting of ‘‘ eight peaches of aver- 
age size, each being slightly more than eight 
inches in circumference, the total weight of 
the eight being over 24} pounds. ‘These 
peaches were beautifully colored, luscious 


retailing in Sydney at two cents apiece at 
the time. Every fruit that set ripened. I 
attribute this to the abundant use of water 


When shifting the peach from one pot to 


about half of them away and pruned the 
branches a little. 

Mr. Campbell also describes an apple tree 
grown for eleven or twelve years in a twelve- 
inch pot. This has been repotted every two 
years with severe root pruning. It flowers 
beautifully in the spring, and bears from a 
dozen to twenty fine apples regularly. Both 
the apple and the peach tree were well 
nourished, especially during the fruiting 
period, by applications of weak liquid ma- 
nure, eae 

A German beet-sugar manufacturer and 
grower, who has been in Cuba studying her 
sugar production and the capacity of the 
island for sugar production, has set forth 
some facts and observations, interesting 
alike to his country and to the farmers of 
the United States. 

Sugar, at present, is the principal crop of 
Cuba. The Cubans are expecting to con- 
tinue it as their principal crop of the near 
future, relying upon the increased price 
which will result through the coming action 
of the European beet-suzar countries 
as an outcome of the sugar conference, 
aud hoping for reciprocal arrangements 
with the United States. The capacity of 
the Island for sugar production is unlimited. 
Cuba ean raise sugar to supply the world. 
The question, as discussed by the German 
Economist is, should she be encouraged to 
do so. Admitting that the United States 
does not intend tu annex Cuba,—which a 
good many foreigners do not admit,—and_ is 
not therefore legislating as for a part of 
itself, this gentleman doubts the wisdom of 
an American course which will further 
stimulate Cuban sugar, which is even now 
produced on speculative capital. 

Sugar is a general tropical crop. The 
Philippines also can raise cane sugar for 
the entire world, so far as. soil and 
climate are concerned. On the other 
hand, the farmers of the United States 
can raise sugar from beets for not 
only the United States, but they could 
supply the entire world. So could halfa 
dozen other countries. The question then 
is, this economist thinks, speaking broadly, 
whether it would not be a part of wis- 
dom for the United States tu induce 


city. 


love. 





Cuba to diversify her agricultural prod- 


quately treated. 


Gorhams, 


Hunnewells 
enumerated, and the different 
in which local celebrities lived are described. 
George M. Tyler’s famous library, George 
Davidson and his voyage around the world 
in the ship Columbia, Kossuth’s visit to 
Charlestown and his reception at Mayor 
Frothingham’s, Edward Everett, who was 
elected governor when a resident of Charles- 
town, the Dow banquet, givenin honor of 
the man who built the Waverly House, and 
aristocratic Monument square are all ade- 
A list of prominent pub- 
lie men of Charlestown, including the list 
of mayors before the district became a part 
of Boston, are also given. 
residents of Charlestown will find a fund of 
reminiscence in the book. 
with an index. 
& Co. | 


niscences, which has just been published 
under the title ‘‘ Old Charlestown.” 
character of the book is unlike a well- 
rounded history, and the material included 
has previously appeared in the columns of 
the tocal paper of that district. 
takes up the different families, many of 
whom have since moved away, stating in an 
interesting manner the part they played in 
the growth and prosperity of that one-time 
The Dexters, Lorings, Hydes, Tufts, 
Breeds, Frothinghams, Walkers, Austins, 
Bridges, 
Sawyers, 


The 


Mr. Sawyer 


Kings, 
and 


Sweetsers, 
others are 
localities 


Old and former 


It is supplied 


[ Boston: James H. West 


A recent addition to the popular Town 


parishioners. 
book, “Of Wounded 
Atheist,’’ “* Of a Literary Man,” and “Ofa 
Dominie,”’ are in a similar 
quaint, sturdy characters of the glen re- 
appear in these stories in all their rugged 
t : Naturally, the Scotch dialect 
is used liberally, but wholesome, picturesque 
stories of this character would not be com- 
plete without it. 
ton & Co. 


unselfishness. 


chief interest. 


in the towns. 


his own. 


way 


the story. 
peasant life, of the ambitious nobles of the 
Charles the Seventh, and of his crafty son 
Louis, prove Mr. Drummond one of the 
leading romance writers cf the day. His 
style is singularly pure and direct, while 
his dramatic force is apparent throughout 
the story. 

Price $1.50. ] 


J. 


R. Aitkin’ 


[New York: 


and Courtry Library of paper-covered fic- 
tion is 
ness.”” The sub-title, “ Idylls of Enochdhu,”’ 
better describes these stories of Scottish 
pastoral life. They are a reminder of Ian 
Maclaren’s charming stories, although they 
lack Dr. Watson’s poetic touch. The first, 
“ Ofa Minister,” as it is called, relates the 
different policy of two clergymen in the 
same town. The elder preached eternal pun- 
ishment, the younger emphasized Christ’s 
The’ elder 
the labors of his junior, until the latter 
wears himself out and becomes ill. 
is that the older man realizes that he has, 
after all, misjudged the young man. The 
latter is sent away for his health by his 
The other stories in 


** Love in its Tender 


fails to appreciate 


Then it 


the 


Hearts,” “Of an 


vein. The 


D. Apple- 


: Price, 50 cents. ] 
Hamilton Drummond’s story is a tale of 


De 
The 


wholly 


their seigneur. 


Beaufoy, 


lies 


France of the fifteenth century in the time 
of Charles VII. and Louis, his son. Seig- 
neur De Beaufoy was king unto himself, a 
dozen villages called him master, and his 
chateau De Beaafoy was victualled and 
garrisoned as became the house of a man 
who ruled by love or terror as the mood 
took him. Such is the hero of this story, 
who, stern and relentless, was yet merciful 
to women and children, striving always to 
be just to his people. He shared alike 
with them in the times of famine, he 
opened his granaries and lived no better 
than the people over whom he 
The story of his daring deeds, his courageous 
defence of the despoiled and helpless is 
one of absorbing interest. 
Squire, who was always with his master, 
was a Courageous servant, who always dared 
to tell the truth. Besides De Beaufoy, the 
hero, Marmontel, is the other character of 
The scenes of French life ir 
a suzerainty are particularly interesting, as 
the writer clearly draws his pictures of th: 
charcoal burners’ huts in the forest, th 
homes of the tillers of the soiland the people 
i The character of the peasants 
is Sympathetically delineated, as well as 
their relations to 
calamity of war, of the plague, of witch- 
craft and of famine, each in turn visits 
the Seigneur 
with them in a manner characteristically 
reader will 
for movement in Mr. Drummond’s story, 
nor will his interest drag. 
this 


ruled. 


Marmontel, his 


The 


who deals 
not lack 


But not in 
the charm of 


The portraits of the French 


{ Boston: 


L. C. Page& Co. 


Later he , 
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: _ Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


A commission dealer in Chicago says that 
it is not the amount of eggs that are put 
in cold storage that is holding the price up, 
as there ace but about two-thirds as many, 
or 400,000 cases, against the usual number of 
400,000 cases. The high price ot meats 
created an unusual demand for eggs, and 
helped to raise prices. Then many came in 
during the summer injured by the heat and 
unfit for storage. To this we would add 
that a great many Western poultry-keepers 
killed off their flocks or reduced them very 
much last winter to reduce their grain bill, 
and we prophesied then higher prices for 
eggs and chickens this season. They are 
selling in Chicago at twenty-two cents, 
against sixteen cents a year ago, and were 
seventeen cents last April, against fifteen 
cents a year previous. These, of course, are 
the retail prices. 








Ata banquet in Quiney, IIl., one of the | 
speakers told of a boy who about thirty | 
years ago saved up $5 with which he dought 
a trioof Cochins and a setting of eggs. His 
first chicken-house was a discarded rail corn 
pen with the cracks stuffed with straw, and 
corn fodder stacked against it on all sides. 
Hlis next was made from large store boxes. 
Then he built one from some old lumber 


HEATH CLING PEACH. 








that he got for drawing logs to a sawmill. 
Now he has twenty-four poultry houses, 
some of which cost as high as $500 each. He 
sold his first chicken for $1 and his first set- 
eggs for fifty cents. Since then he 


laying. Every breed improves by cultiva- 
tion, and the Hamburgs in particular. A good 
many of the choice Hamburgs have been 
reared for exhibition, and they have been 
cultivated more for their pencilings and 


ting 


has received $6 per setting. His sales | markings than for their egg producing, and 
the first year amounted to $7. Since} not a few today look upon them as show 
then he has sold single specimens | pirds rather than as practical barnyard egg 


3150 each and breeding pens at $500, 
and has sold as high as $15,324 worth ina 
vear. The first year he exhibited his birds 
t was ata county fair, where the prizes for 
trios did not exceed fifty cents and the totals 
of all prizes amounted to only $10, with not 
over fifty fowl exhibited. Now the fairs 
pay out several hundred dollars in prizes 
for poultry and have from one thousand to 


producers. In spite of this, however, good 
laying Hamburgs can be picked up in many 
parts of the country as cheaply as other 
birds, and if they are then deliberately cul- 
tivated for a particular purpose they will 
achieve wonders. 

Little attention need be given to the 
markings of the birds, provided they have 


1200 birds on exhibition. Then there were 
sent from that county to New York about 
s2500 worth of poultry a year, and now 
twotirms ship more than $240,000 wortha 


the distinguishing traits and appearances 
of the breed and have a fair record for 
egg laying. With a few such birds to 
begin with one may gradually improve 
them through careful selection and culti- 


year, besides large amounts of eggs shipped, 
and beside the faney poultry and eggs 
sent to all parts of the world. The poultry 
buyers and packers encourage the raising 
of pure breeds of poultry that they may 
have them uniform in eolor and form, and 
pay more for such birds. The ‘ hen fever,”’ 
which we thought was so very vigorous a 
half-century ago, does not seem to have sub- 
sided at all. Where there were then but 
two poultry papers in existence, there are | 
now over one hundred devoted to the busi- | 
ness, besides columns in nearly every agri- 
cultural paper in the United States, from 
which extraets go into nearly every local 
paper, 


vation. They generally breed truer to 
form and feather than most varieties, and 
they will also retain through many gener- 
ations their tendency to lay many eggs. 
They can be made so prolific, however, 
by good care, feeding and selection that 
their ordinary number of eggs per year can 
be doubled. The same careful methods 
— to any other good egg-producing 
breed will when given to the Hamburgs 
make them among the first so far as the 
number of eggs are obtained in a season. 
| With a little care and attention to their diet 
/and surroundings they can be converted 
/ into excellent winter layers, which today 
| are the most profitable of birds. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 





fhe farmer who wants afew pounds of 
meat for the family dinner or at the unex- 
pected visit of a friend, cannot get italways, 
though he own the “ cattle ona thousand 
hills,’ or has carloads of fat swine in the | 
pastures, It would be poor economy to kill | 
awhole animal for such an emergeney, but | 
a well-stocked poultry yard will soon enable 


Pennsylvania. 


+> 





Poultry and Game. 


teceipts of poultry have been light, but 
the demand is very small. Choice fresh- 
killed Northern and Eastern hold steady. 
Choice roasting chickens 18 to 20 cents, 


him toobtain almost anything from a two- | common to good 14 to 16 cents, broilers 15 
pound broiler to an eight-pound fowl, and. to 16 cents. Fowls 14 to 15 cents for extra 
the chances are that it will suit better than | choice, 12 to 13 cents for common to good. 


the beef or pork. Even if haste is an object 
and there is little tine to kill, dress and cook 
|, there is the egg basket that usually 


| Green ducks easier at 15 cents and geese at 
16 cents. Choice pigeons $1.50 a dozen, 


avo common to good 75 cents to $1.25. Choice 


furnish a meal at a few m0-  jarge squab 82 to82 50. Western iced chick- 
s notice. No long time for their | eng 35 pounds or larger, 135 to 14 cents, 
preparation is neeessary, and there are | projlers 15 to 2 pounds the same, 2) to 3 


vho do not like the products of the 
yard. While valuable in the case 

such emergencies it is also an important 
standby as a regular part of each week’s 
i. Wedoubt if, at the present time, 

‘is any meat that will give the same 

ul itof nourishment at as little cost as 
try, well-grown, old fowl having first 
turkeys, dueks and young 
‘ns ranking about in the order named. 
we do not include the 


pounds 125 and 13 cents. Fowl choice 13 to 135 
cents, common to good 125 to 13 cents, 
old roosters 9 cents. Turkeys, faney spring 
16 to 17 cents, common to good 125 to 13 
cents. 
to 15 cents, common 10 to 12 cents. Broil- 
ers, choice 12) cents, common 10 cents. 
Fowl], choice 12 to 125 cents, common to good 
10 to 115 cents. Turkeys 20 to 25 cents. 


! ‘ ao ane 
PLC, geese, 


iis decision 


tion of palatability, for that each 
decide for himself wr “herself, more than fowl. Roasters 7 to 8 cents. 
so they must decide as to few pairs of teal and black ducks have come ; Dutch housewives in 
powers of digesting the various | in, put not enough to make any established 


vis. But the coming crop of poultry, if 
is ood as is now reported, will do more to 
ce the high prices of beef than any 
secution of the trusts, and if people 
iid only realize the comparative cost and 
value of each it would do much more. | 
Of course much is sent to market that has | 
ot been well fed, and has too much bone 
the meat, and some that has too much 
it, though the latter, when well tried out, 
etter than lard for evoking purposes. 
Hut the farmer or poultry keeper who has 
«1 his own birds has them at about half 
ul they sell for in the market, and can 
‘them fat or lean as he likes them. 


prices. 


horticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 

As the cane of the raspberry bears but 
onee, the old canes should be cut out each 
fall and new ones allowed to take their 
places. This fact was published in Cole’s 
Fruit Book more than fifty years ago, yet 
many do not know it now, and carefully 
stake and train the old canes, or layer them 
down, to get another crop from them. The 
only way that this can be done is from the 
new wood which may start out from them, 
but it is better to cut the old wood out en- 
tirely when the fruit has been picked, and 
also to cut out all feeble or late-starting 
canes, leaving about the same number as 
before, or more if it is a new plantation, 
| but not more than five or six stalks to 
‘dies, most probably from a diseased | 4 hill. These may be ont — to per 
lition of the liver. The duck is not | °F five feet high, and they will throw ou 
‘as bad as that, but the young duck- | "¢w branches, which will give a geeahet 
sare fat enough at eight or ten weeks | bearing surface the next year. Some varle- 

if given all they will eat, and after | tes may need to be laid down, and to be 

point is reached, if they are kept _ covered with earth during the winter, and 
er, while they may fatten, they will not the best way to do this is to loosen oun roots 
w any more, although they will continue | from the earth at one side, and cover roots 


lhe goose and the ducks are the gluttons 
the poultry yard. The goose will get 
1 about four weeks if it is confined ina 

| coop or box and plenty of food placed | 

1 its reach. Not only fat enough to 

. but literally too fat too live. After it is 
fattened it begins to grow lean, and 


Western frozen chickens, choice 14 | 


Live fowl in steady demand at 11 to 114 | 
cents, chickens 11 to 12 cents, but need tobe | for sale, this is done by a machine. The | 
very choice roasters or broilers to bring | trimming reduces a ton of good cabbage to | 
A | from one thousand to 1200 pounds. 
Pennsylvania, who | 
| make as fine sauerkraut as we ever ate, | 


think we know a better plan. 
her house plants, 
aprons, blankets, comfortables from 
bed, or 
shelter them from the frost. 
think a_ better 
the method of using a 





cotton 


them. 


necticut valley. 


the sun, and possibly may intensify them as 
disturb the 
not to be any frost. 

use of these thin cloth 
not only likely to work a _ revolution 
in tobacco growing, but also 
gardening, and possibly in the ripening of 
small fruits, before the end is reached, and 
it may result in the making of a grade of 
cotton cloth not much thicker than so-called 
cheese cloth, but certainly stronger and 
possibly more expensive. Orit may prove 
more protitable to use the sheeting grades 
than a lighter article. Experiments are 
needed upon this matter, as also upon the 


We think the 


ticed by some who have used cotton-cloth 
coverings for hotbeds instead of the usual 
glass sash. Many 
tried this are enthusiastic in 
and the objection to it, that it allows 
more escape for heat generated within, 
is met by thereply that at night, when the 
outside air is cold, the cloth collects dew or 


its praise, 


heat, while in the heat of the day there is 
less damage done by the sun than when the 
plants are under glass and there is a neg- 
lect to remove the sashes soon enough, 





thermometers. 


Sauerkraut is but another name for pickled 
cabbage, and itis very popular among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and the Germans. = If 
President Roosevelt does not like it occa- 
slonally, he is scarcely true to his name and 
arcestry. It is made by trimming all the 
green outside leaves from the head of 
cabbage, and then cutting the white centre 
into fine shreds. In places where it is made 





| do this work entirely by hand. And they 
ido not add brine to it after cutting, but 
sprinkle salt over each layer as_ it 


is put in, and trust to the cabbage to 


salt, but we cannot tell the amount of salt 
used to one hundred pounds of the cab- 
bage. It is not enough to prevent an active 
fermentation, and a barrel of sauerkrout 


that is not a favorite with many people. 
But when fit to be placed on the table one 
has but to avoid too much smelling of it 
before tasting it, and most of people will 
pronounce it the be-t green pickle they 
ever tasted. One may pack it in anything 
from a quart jar to a thousand-gallon tank, 
the only requirements being to salt to the 
taste and keep it well weighted down, to be 
always solid and under the brine. 


The nurseryman who will select all his 
buds and scions from young and vigorous 
trees that are in bearing, and yield well of 
large, handsome fruit, will deserve a fortune 
in the business, and we think would gain 
one if he would advertise ‘‘ all nursery stock 
from our orchard that bore so many bushels 
of first-class fruit last year. Comeand see 
the stuck and the orchard from which we 
took our scions and buds.’”’ If we were 








eat as much as before: The old duck @nd canes with earth, but few te 

eat about her own weight in ties are enough better than those 
tin port day oni if given a chance | that are perfectly hardy to make _this 
chi hs a /trouble profitable. The old wood is a 


<otoa pond will not gain in weight at 
or such was our experience with the 
t dueks we owned when we were many 


|harboring-place for fungus diseases and 
for insects, and should be carried away 
rs younger than now. They were very | 2nd burned. To get large fruit, manure 
luctive of good, rich eggs, but if not con- | liberally. Keep the number of canes ak 
‘/at night and until about nine o’clock | hill down to five or six, and keep out the 
iil ‘morning the eggs were to be| weeds. The hills should be about three feet 
11@) , 4 SP - . s < 
-hed for in the grass, the bushes or the ; #part each way, and in this way they can 
kept in the same plantation for several 


i, and as likely i » water as | be 
Peerdggd <p the tirana, | years. When new beds are wanted the 


where, The geese are great grazers, | a e 
‘ae will keep on ae field of | roots can be divided or the .side branches 


equal | brought to the ground, pinned down - 
ats ei . ak ted, to be taken up and moved in the 

\ lock of sheep or goats. Neither ducks | rooted, “ 
veege should have the same range as the | spring. The black raspberry roots os 
‘ens, as they foul the ground so that the | by bringing the tip to the ground than from 
cannot live. In fact, we do not | the lateral branches. A few hundred pounds 
' of good commercial fertilizer per acre applied 


rse grass or of weeds almost 


cken } 


ow of anything that will graze on ground | ‘ , i 
veege “bent soaker over very much, al- | in the spring increases the size of the fruit, 


ugh the hog might do so. The geese do while the coarse manure put on as a — 
st ina pen by themselves on rather moist | in the fall goes more to promote the 

i, but a pond of water is not necessary. | 8towth of new wood, which is also im- 
hey like the vegetation that grows on/| portant. Often one may sell plants enough 
vist land, and they need shade in hot | to repay the cost of the fall_manuring. 
‘eather, Their eggs hatch better ina damp “Mapes, the hen man of the Rural New 
iace than a dry place. Yorker, says he finds it as easy to grow one 
+> hundred bushels “9s a . the pom 

Hamburg Fowl for Eggs. as fifty bushels o corn, an e berries wi 

The reputation of the Hamburg breed of | 9° (0r Nes Name te lp eg oie Ras 
‘owls for egg laying is sufficient to recom- Beige ? 
mend this nr md any one who wishes to field at picking time. He has grown 150 


: re. 
make egg-production a feature of the busi- Wushels to the.ne 











hess; but there is a vast difference between 
accepting the ordinary market Hamburg for 
egg laying and selecting a few choice birds 
of the breed and cultivating them for egg | 





el a At i es Se sel 


There are some who protect their late fall 
crops from the early frosts by a tent or A- 
shaped covering’of boards over them at night. 
If onehas plenty of boards and enough farm 


setting an orchard, we would go far to seek 
trees of that kind, if we could not do better 
and do our own budding and grafting from 
trees that we knew. 


> 
> 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 





Apples are in good supply, the receipts 
last week having been 17,295 barrels, against 
5433 barrels a year ago, but there was a 
good demand for export, and prices on good 
lots held steady, Gravenstein $2.25 to $2.50 
for fancy and $2 for good. Twenty-ounce 
$1.75, Duchess, Pippins and Porters $1 to 
$1.50, common green 75 cents to $1, farmer’s 
lots, bushel boxes, red varieties 50 to 90 
cents and green cooking 40 to 60 cents. 
Pears are scarce and high. Bartletts at 
$2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, Clapp’s Favorite $2 
to $2.50. California peas $2 to $2.75 a case. 
Peaches in fair supply, enough, at least, 
for the demand. Natives are 35 to 90 cents 
a basket, Connecticut No. 1 yellow, ‘75 to 85 
cents, No. 1 white,- 50 to 65 cents, No. 3, 35 
to 40 cents. Michigan, bushel basket, $1.25 
to $1.85. Hudson River, 2-basket carrier, 
7 cents to $1. Hudson River, Georgia 
carrier, yellow, $1.25 to $1.75 white 75 
cents to $1.25. Plums in good supply. 
Eight-pound baskets, Damson, 35 to 45 cents, 
larger eating varieties, 25to 35 cents. Cali- 
fornia 4-basket crates, $1 to $1.75 and 
prunes the same in small supply. Pine- 
apples in fair supply. Florida smooth 
Cayenne $1.50 to $2.25. 

Grapes not as plenty as a yearago. Re- 
ceipts of domestic were 55,540 baskets, 
7849 carriers. A year ago 106,082 baskets, 


help this may be a good method, but we 
Almost every 
one has seen the thrifty housewife protect 
and even the tomato 
plants in the garden, by the use of their 
the 
any other covering that would 
But we 
method than either is 
cloth 
over the rows of plants, either in tent shape 
or by planting stakes alongside of the rows 
and stretching yard-wide cotton cloth over 
It need not be the best grade of 
print cloth, but cheese cloth, such as is used 
for covering the tobacco yards in the Con- 
Itis said to be equally as 


good, and perhaps better, because it does 
not need to be removed every day. The 
| cloth, if thin, does not restrict the rays of 


would glass, and if there is wind enough to 
cloth, there is very sure 


coverings is 


in market 


matter of oiling the cloth, as has been prac- 


of those who have 


which may happen more frequently to ama- | 
teurs than to the professional market gar- | 
| deners and florists, who are as sensitive to | 
any change in temperature as are their | 


The | 


furnish enough moisture to dissolve the | 


when ripening has a fragrance or an odor | 


10,811 carriers. 
ware 75 cents to $1. 
60 to 75 cents. 


Moore’s Early, 10 to 11 cents. 


cents, Worden 11 to 12 cents. California 
Tokays $2.25 to $2.75 for two-basket crates. 
Cape Cod cranberries in fair supply, put 


$5.50 a barrel, $1.50 to $1.75a box. Blue- 
berries 8 to 10 cents a box for New Eng- 
land, 10 to 12 cents for Nova Scotia. Musk- 
melons, Colorado Rocky Fords, standard 


gan 20-pound basket 35 cents. Water- 

melons nearly done, large $15 per hundred, 

medium $12 to $14, small $10 to $12. 
Oranges in light supply with only mod- 


250 and 288 counts $4.50 to $4.75. Sorrento 
oranges 160 counts choice $4 to $4.50. Ma- 
oiri and Sorrento lemons 
fancy $4.50 to $5, 
counts fancy $3.50, choice $2.50 to $3. 


counts $3.50 to $4. 





a> 





Veqetables in Boston Market. 

There is a goodly supply of vegetables 
offering now and a steady demand, with 
prices varying but little. Beets are 40 to 56 
cents a bushel, carrots 40 cents, parsnips 
75 to 85 cents and flat turnips 60 to 70 cents. 
Yellow turnips $1 to $1.25 a barrel. Nearby 
onions in good supply at 75 cents a 
box. A few Connecticut yellow $2.25 to 
$2.50 a barrel. Leek 40 cents a dozen and 
chives 75 cents to $1. Radishes 35-to 40 
cents a box. Celery.in moderate supply at 
65 to 75 cents a dozen, Cucumbers vary 
from $2 to $3.50 a box and peppers are 50 to 
60 cents a bushel. Tomatces in rather 
light supply yet at 50 to 75 cents a bushel, 








dampness, which prevents the escape of | egg plant S1a bushel box. White squash 


| $1 a barrel box, marrow $15 to $20 a ton and 
| turban $25 to 830. Mushrooms from 50 
cents to$lapound. — Z 
Cabbages in only fair supply at $3 to $5 
per hundred, 60 to 75 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
tlowers 20 to 25 cents for bushel boxes, 40 to 
50 cents for barrel boxes. Lettuce 20 to 25 
eents for bushel boxes, spinach 15 cents, 
| parsley 15 to 20 cents, romaine 50 cents, chic- 
| ory and esearol 25 to 35 cents, mint 25 to 35 
| cents a dozen bunches and watercress 25 to 
30 cents. String beans 75 cents to $1 a bushel, 
| shell beans $1 to $1.25, Sieva beans $1.25 to 
| $1.50, flat Lima $1 and improved Lima $1.50 
| to $1.75. 
| Potatoes in light supply and firm. Jersey, 
long white 50 cents, round white 60 cents, 
| New York, round white 50 cents. Jersey 
Rose and Hebron 50 to 55 cents, Aroostook 


| 57 cents. Sweet potatoes, Norfolk yellow 
| $2, Eastern shore $1.75 to $2, Jersey, double 
head barrels, $2.50 tu $2.75. 


—_~-<—____—- 


Export Apple frade. 





ing Sept. 13 included 12,980 barrels from 
Boston, 19,644 from New York, 12,985 bar- 
rels from Montreal, a total of 45,609 barrels. 


| barrels. Of these 28,296 barrels went to 


| Liverpool, 2747 to London, 6362 to Glasgow | 


and 572 to Manchester. Since the season 
opened there have been shipped 34,780 bar- 
| rels from Boston, 54,796 from New York 
| and 25,431 from Montreal, a total of 115,007 
barrels. Corresponding period last year 
4008 barrels. 

A cablegram from Liverpool on Monday 
says steamer Saxonia selling; 8500 barrels 
sold; demand active for best qualities ; 
Gravensteins $2.88 to $4.44, Ramshorns 
$2.64 to $4.20, summer and fall varieties 
4 shillings to 10 shillings; many arriving in 
bad condition; some parcels not realizing 
freight charges. - 

ial 
Boston Fish Market. 

The fish trade is fairly active, with a fair 
supply and steady demand. 
kinds are lower and on others higher, ac- 
cording to the amount brought in. Market 
cod are two cents a pound, large 34 and 











flounders 4 cents. 
cents, black bass 10 cents and sea bass 8 
cents. Some good mackerel coming now, 
large at 20 cents each, medium at 14 cents 
and small at 6 cents. Spanish mackerel 
are 14 cents a pound, pompano 12 cents, 
sbeepshead 11 and snappers 9 cents. Blue- 
fish are 10 cents and white fish 8 cents. 
Lake trout 10 cents and sea trout 4 cents. 
Halibut 10 cents for white, 9 cents for gray 
and 7 cents for chicken. Swordfish steady 
at 16 cents. Perch higher at 8 cents for yel- 
low and 9 cents for white. Pickerel 12 
cents. Secup 6 cents and tautog 4 cents. 
Eastern salmon is lower at 25 cents and 
Western 14 cents. Eels steady at 10 cents, 
fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. 
Frog’s legs $1.25 a dozen. Clams 50 centsa 
a gallon an..in the shell $3 a barrel. Shrimp 
$1 gallon. Live lobsters 17 cents a pound 
and boiled 19 cents. Oysters in better de- 
mand, mostly at $1.20 to $1.40 a gallon. 





The Hay Trade. 

There have been increased receipts of hay 
in nearly all markets, but prime and No. 1 
are still a little scarce, and-are being much 
sought for. As thisis the second year in 
succession that we have had the largest per- 
centage of the hay of the lower grades, 
there is no amount of prime old hay to draw 
from and people must take such as they can 
find. 

Boston receipts last week included 354 
cars of hay, of which 23 were billed for ex- 
port, and 26 cars of straw. Corresponding 


many small and not well colored, $4.50 to 


Hudson River carriers Dela- 
Concord and Niagara 
Worden 50 to 75 cents. Pony 
baskets, Hudson River, Concord, Worden or 
Western New 
York, Delaware 13 to 18 cents, Concord 12 


| to London, 1950 boxes cheese to Liverpool, 850 


| cheese. 


| from Boston this week have been 76,103 cases, 


| period last year, 87,928. The total shipments thus 
| far in 1902 have been 2,984,798 cases, against 3,368,- 
Prices on some | 367 cases in 1901. 


| 


} 














crates $2 to $2.25, small crates $1.50. Michi- | 


erate demand. Late Valencia 150 and 176 | 
counts $5.25 to $5.50, 200 and 216 counts $5, | them. It has been suggested that the Gov- 


300 counts | policy, as selling hay reduces the fertility of 


choice $3.50 to $4, | the soil more than almost any other crop. 
ae | we 

lermo Vidella 360 counts $2.50 to $3, 300) 

Dates 4 cents a pound. | 


Hebron 50 cents and Green Mountain 55 to | 


Same week last year shipments were 4008 


steak 44 cents ; haddock 2} to 3cents, pollock last week included 1690 cattle, 7589 quarters of 
2} cents, hake and cusk two cents, with | beef from Boston, 1373 cattle, 683 sheep, 8323 quar- 
c Striped bass are 16 | ters of beef from New York, 900 cattle, 463 sheep 


| per cent. 
The exports of apples for the week end- | 


week last year, 325 cars of hay, of which 118 
were billed for export, and 25 cars of straw. 
A little increase in receipts would cause an 
accumulation. Choice and No. 1 timothy 
barely hold firm, while other grades are 
ower. Choice sells at $18 to $19 in large 
bales, $17 to $8 in small. No, 1 $17 to $18 
in large bales and $15 to $16 in small. No. 2 
either size $15 to $16. No. 3, clover and clover 
mixed at $11 to $12. Long rye straw in full 
supply, but poor at $1310 $14. Tangled rye 
$10 to $11 and oat $9. 

New York received from all sources 8142 
tons of hay and 803 tons of straw; cor- 
responding week last year 9078 tons of hay. 
Exports were 7641 bales. There is a@ good 
demand and receipts are taken about as fast 
as they arrive, and firm at quo‘ations. 
Choice timothy is $21, No. 1 $19 to $20, No. 
2 $17 to $17.50, No. 3 $15 to $16. Shipping 
hay $15 in large bales, $13 to $14 in small. 
Clover mixed $15 to $16.50 in large bales 
and $13 to $15 in small, clover $13 to $14. 
Long rye straw, No. 1 $15, No. 2 $14.50, oat 
straw $8 to $10 and wheat $8 to $11. Brook- 
lyn has had but moderate receipts, and the 
demand is good. Best grades of timothy 
and clover are in demand. New hay arrives 
in good condition. Choice timothy $18.50 to 
$19, No. 1 $18, No. 2 $16, No. 3 $13 to $14. 
Clover mixed, No. 1 $15 to $16, No. 2 $13 to 
$14. Clover, No. 1 $14 to $15 and No. 2 $11 
to $12. Rye straw, No.1 $15 to $16, No. 2 
$14 to $15; tangled $8 to $9, oat $8 and 
wheat $7 to $10. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at, $21 in New York, $19 in Boston 
and Brooklyn, $17.50 in Philadelphia, $17 in 
Baltimore, $16 in Richmond and Pittsburg, 
$14.50in New Orleans, $13.50 in Nashville, 
$12.50 in Chicago and Louisville, $12 in 
Cincinnati and Memphis, $11 in Duluth, and 
$9.50 in Kansas City. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that “a 
considerable quantity of new hay has been 
received here, sales of which have been 
made at $7 to $7.25 in carload lots on track, 
resales of which are reported at $7.50 to 
$7.75 in a jobbing way.’’ The Provinces of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario have a large 
hay crop this year, but not as heavy as last 
year, when exports were nearly 400,000 tons, 
with a surplus left over that may bring them 
as high this year if there is a demand for 





ernment offer a bounty of $1 a tonon all 
exported, which we think would be pocr 
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pork, 10,687,573 pounds of ham and bacon, 9,622,161 
pounds of lard. Since July 1, 1902, 3,326,936 bar- 
rels of flour, 34,490,934 bushels of wheat, 711,598 
bushels of corn, 1,279,603 bushels of oats, 654,435 
bushels of rye. Allof these show a decrease 
from last year. Since Nov. 1, 1901, 27,463,400 
pounds of pork, 589,499,556 pounds of ham and 
bacon, 464,713,231 pounds of lard. 

——The world's exports of grain last week in- 
clude 9.781,142 bushels of wheat from five coun- 
tries and 1,854,512 bushels of corn from four coun- 
tries, of which 5,444,142 bushels of wheat and 
91,512 bushels of corn were from the United 
States. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Sept 13 included 22,056,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,264,000 bushels of corn, 5,214,- 
000 bushels of oats, 706,000 bushels of rye and 
631,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
previous week this shows an increase of 635,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,122,000 bushels of oats, 119,000 
bushels of rye and 308,000 bushels of barley, with 
a decrease of 259,000 bushels of corn. One year 
ago the supply was 30,872,000 ibushels of wheat, 
12,502,000 bushels of corn, 8,475,000 bushels of oats, 
1,619,000 bushels of rye and 1,125,000 bushels of 
barley. 

——The supply of eggs continues liberal and 
prices remain about steady. Nearby and:-Cape 
fancy sell at 28 cents, but fresh Eastern and 
Northern fresh are 23 cents, fair to good 19 to 21 
cents. Michigan fancy candled 20} to 21 cents, 
Western selected 19 to 19} cents, fair to good 17 
to 18 cents. Western dirties candled 15 to 16 
cents and uncandled $3.50 to $4 a case of thirty 
dozen. The stock in cold storage on Monday 
was 179,695 cases, against 181,764 cases a week 
ago, and 164,499 cases a year ago. 

—Beef is rather easy, but with prices un 
changed nominally: Extra sides 11} to 12 cents, 
heavy 9 to 11 cents, good 7 to 8} cents, 
light grass and cows 5} to 64 cents, extra 
hinds 15 cents, good 10 to 13 cents, light 
6} to 84 cents, extra fores 9 cents, heavy 8 to 
8} cents, good 7 cents, light 43 to 6 cents, backs 7 
to 11 cents, rattles4 to 7} cents, chucks 5 to 9} 
cents, siort ribs 10} to 174 cents, rounds 7 to 10 
cents, rumps 8 to 15} cents, rumps and loins 12 to 
19 cents, loins 13 to 22 cents. 

—tThe mutton market is a shade firmer, if any- 
thing, though little change can be noted: Spring 
lamb 6 to 9 cents, fancy 9} to 10 cents; yearling 5 
to 6 cents, mutton 5 to 6 cents,veals 9 to 104 cents, 
fancy and Brighton 10} to 11 cents. 


State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 








How Industries Are Distributed. 


The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin 
on the localization of industries, which | 
shows that, measured by the value of prod- | 
ucts, more than eighty-five per cent. of col- | 
lar and cuff manufacture is carried on in | 
Troy, N. Y.; more than sixty-four per cent. | 
of the oyster-canning industry in Baltimore; | 
more than fifty-four cent. of the manufact- | 
ure of gloves in the adjoining cities of | 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y.; more 
than forty-eight per cent. of the coke 
manufacture in the Connellsville dis- | 
trict, Pennsylvania; more than - forty- | 
seven per cent. of the manufact- | 
ure of brassware in Waterbury, Ct.; more 
than forty-five per cent. of the manu- 
facture of carpets in Philadelphia; more | 
than forty-five per cent. of the manufacture 
of jewelry in Providence, R. I., and the ad- 
joining towns of Attleboro and North Attle- 
boro, Mass.; more than thirty-six per cent. | 
of the silverware manufacture in Provi- 
dence, R. I.; more than thirty-five per cent. 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing in- | 
dustry in Chicago; more than thirty-two 
per cent. of the manufacture of plated and 
britannia ware in Meriden, Ct.; more than | 
twenty-four per cent. of the agricultural- | 
implement industry in Chicago, and more 
than twenty-four per cent. of the silk indus- | 
try in Paterson, N. J. 

The number of wage-earners engaged in 
slaughtering and meat packing in South 
Omaha, Neb., constitute ninety per cent. of 
the total number employed in all industries 
in the city. 

The iron and steel industry formed eighty- | 
nine per cent. of all the industries in Mec- | 
Keesport, Pa. ; the pottery industry, eighty- 
seven per cent. in East Liverpool, O.; the | 
fur hat industry, eighty-six per cent. in| 
Bethel, Ct.; the glass industry, eighty-one | 
in Tarentum, Pa.; the cotton | 
goods industry, eighty per cent. in Fall 
River, Mass.; the boot and shoe industry, 
seventy-seven per cent. in Brockton, Mass. ; 
the silk manufacture, seventy-six per cent. 
in West Hoboken, N. J.; glove manufacture, 
seventy-five per cent. in Gloversville, N. Y.; | 
jewelry manufacture, seventy-two per cent. | 
in North {Attleboro, Mass., and the collar | 
and cuff industry, sixty-nine per cent. in 
Troy, N. Y. 

-?>- 


—The exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 1125 packages of butter 





boxes to Hull, and three boxes to South Africa, 
a total of 2803 boxes of cheese. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 13 included 49,416 pounds 
For the same week last year the ex- 
ports included 98,195 pounds butter, 303,549 
pounds cheese and 38,000 pounds oleo. 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes 


against 93,791 cases last week; corresponding 


— Delaware took its name from the river 
which fronts it, and this was named from Lord 
Delaware, who died off the coast in 1610. 

—The exports of live stock and dressed beef 


from Baltimore, 356 cattle, 280 quarters of beet 
from Philadelphia, 3441 cattle, 3845 sheep from 
Montreal, a total of 7760 cattie, 4991 sheep, 16,192 
quarters of beef from all ports. Of this, 3466 cat. 
tle~1104 sheep, 10,373 quarters of beef went to 
Liverpoo), 2962 cattle, 3612 sheep, 4494 quarters of | 
beef to London, 701 cattle, 101 sheep to Glasgow, 
299 cattle to Bristol, 300 quarters of beef to Man- 
chester, 1200 quarters of beef to Southampton, 32 
cattle, 175 sheep, 125 quarters of beef to Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

—The exports from Atlantic ports last week 
included 307,823 barrels of flour, 4,193,390 bushels 
of wheat, 34,221 bushels of corn, 601,206 bushels of 
oats, 31,256 bushels of rye, 625,800: pounds of 





| New Gloucester and 


| Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners 
| Morris Fair Association. Morris 


Chicago Live Stock.__.__---_2--.. -22e Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield__......__..___.__..._._Sept. Oct. 
Massachusetts Horticulture___.___...... Sept. 30-Oct. I 
North Carolina, Raleigh__.________.....______.____Oet. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia_____. Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock._.........._____..___.___. Oet. 
St Louis, St. Louis___.....-------.--- 2 Oct 
South Carolina, Columbia __.-...-.-.-___- Jet. Nov. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury-_...... Sept. 23-25 
Bristol, Taunton ___..__......-...-...-..._-__- Sept. 22-25 
Hampden East, Palmer-______..___._.-.._._...Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton__.__._ Oct. 1-2 
{ Hillside, Cummington ___.---_-----_-- ..- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham ___..--.-_--- .__. -_- .---- Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___......__.... Sept. 24-25 
| Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro._________ Oet. 7-9 
Weymouth, South Weymouth____.- -----.-. Sept. 25-2 
Worcester West, Barre___..__.____. -.-.-. Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 
Madawaska, Madawaska._..-__..______.___.______ Oct. 18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison ___---- ..Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland. Sept. 23-2 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner____Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Danviile, Upper 


Gloucester.._.._.. ._.......__..-............. Sept. 24, 25 
Eden Agricultural, Eden __. __. ___.._._.__.. Sept. 24. 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. _____....... Sept. 23-25 
North Knox, Union _______ - was Sept. 23-25 


Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.. _...._ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Bristol, Bristol Mills_______. ___-_....__._..... Sept. 23-25 
West Oxford, Fryeburg _....-.--------- Sept. 30-Oct, 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___._____._.___ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ________--____________ Oet.2-3 


West Penobscot, Exeter _._.._____..__. _Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Piscataquis County, Foxeroft.__.___--.-.-_-- Sept. 26-27 


| Sagadahoe County, Topsham —__-__-_-__-____- Oct. l4- 
| Shapieighand Acton, Acton. ms Oct, 7-9 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rochester, Rochester ____.__ .___.-....--..-__. Sept. 28-26 
NEW YORK. 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia___...Sept. 23-25 


Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie___ Sept, 23-26 
Franklin County Agricultural, Matone__.._ Sept. 22-26 
Brook field-Madison Co. Ag’], Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brdekport.__. Sept. 24-27 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome .- Sept. 22-26 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown__S ‘ 








Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___.___Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


| Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo.___._ Sept. 23-2 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath _______- Sept. 23-26 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__.____ Sept. 22-25 


The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plains. Sept. 29-Oct. 4 


| Binghamton Indus, Expo., Binghamton Sept_._3t-Oct.3 
| Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton 


_.Sept. 23-26 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock._Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon __.-_---_____- Oct. land 2 
Phoenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix. Sept. 23-26 


_.Sept. 30-Oct, 2 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill _..._.-- Sept, 22-25 
Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg -....__Sept. 23-25 


| Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __..Sept. 30-Oct. 3 


Newark Fair Association, Newark Oct. 2-5 

Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra._._.. Sept. 25-27 

Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct.§ 2 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .-.. Sept. 27 

Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 


Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__.__ __Sept, 24-25 


| Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock_........ Sept. 23-25 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are - 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
How to Do It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 





| Choice of Bre oe of Poultry; Setting the 


Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Pou'try for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOoUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Bosion, Mass. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich and 


the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 


mixed in other food. 


wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. 


It is a substance to be 
Has your cat a diseased skin ? 


Has it fleas ?_ Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem, Hundreds of testimonials. 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


Or $4.50 per dozen, If 


them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


your druggist or dealer hasn’t 
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Why should a peace-loving press poke fun 
at the report that French gentlemen are 
looking toward the satisfaction of outraged 
honor with wax bullets? Has the world 
lost all respect for the saving power of 
imagination? Or has it altogether lost sight 
of the fact that no’weapon is so deadly as 
the one that is supposed to be harmless? 





Every year a mathematical genius in Lon- 
don marshals in review the prices paid at 
auction for works of art during the preced- 
ing season. The souls of departed artists 
must take a certain interest in watching 
their records, even if the pleasure is handi- 
capped by the fact that somebody else 
gets the price. 





Pe ee 

Now that the screen of trees that but 
lately extended its gracious shelter between 
pedestrians on the mall and the houses on 
Commonwealth avenue has been so de- 
cidedly lessened, those who pass that way 
have an unexpected opportunity to realize 
that the houses are ugly. Most of those 
that are not ugly are beautified by ivy. 
The moral is obvious. 

Bape Se oe 

Budapest, Hungary, has issued its invita- 
tions for the third international congress of 
students, the twentieth century version of 
the student pilgrimages that marked the 
Closing years of the Middle Ages. There 
are more students in these days, and the 
purpose of the pilgrimage—"t to unite the 
students of all countries of the world ina 
common effort toward noble and highly use- 
ful ends’’—means a great deal more to the 
greater bulk of other students who can’t 
include themselves. 


~S 
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The American embassy has dealt a blow | 
to the dream of many an American of Eng- 
lish ancestry, real and imaginary, in its re- | 
cent circular regarding unclaimed estates | 
and fortunes. The vision, however, is too | 
fair to be dismissed without effort; the self- 
appointed agents of these imaginary acres 
in the old country will probably continue to 
reap their yearly haryest from the savings | 
of the credulous on this side of the water. 

RE esis EAR 

When the time is actually ripe for the 
much-discussed suffrage it is probably | 
safe to predict that womankind will be | 
much more a unitin demanding it. The} 
anti-suffragists have so well tempered their 
steel in successfully opposing the desires of 
their discontented sisters that they will 
make a strong fighting body if the time 
should come when all women are one in 
wishing to vote. 
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Washington’s education, according to a 
recent lecturer, consisted, first, in making 
his own school books; second, in forcing 
everybody he knew to teach him; third, in 
doing everything in the best way possibel. 
Here, perhaps, is a suggestion for the per- 
sons who are endeavoring to find a way of 
simplifying the education which the modern 
school offers to the modern schoolboy. The 
schools can very well afford to make his | 
schoolbooks, but the problem which has | 
yet to be solved is how to teach him to force | 
everybody else to teach him. 


Om oO 


The Lima bean is grown for home use in 
nearly every State in the Union, but only in | 
California is it grown to any extent as a/| 
commercial product. In Ventura County | 
there are said to be now between forty thou- 
sand and fifty thousand acres in Lima | 
beans, and this is much less than) 
in former years, owing to low prices | 
previous to 1900, and to three sea-| 
sons of drought on land not irrigated, 
also to land formerly in this crop now 
being given up to sugar beets. They do not 
grow them on poles, but allow them to pile 
up along the rows, and when they ripen in 
September they are harvested by sleds with 
knives attached to the runners, or by more 
modern wheel cutters. 1t takes from two to 
four weeks to cure them, and then they are 
put through the steam thresher, or are 
tramped out by horses and carts driven 
over them, while the vines are kept turned 
over and moved with pitch-forks. From 1200 
to 1500 pounds,or two hundred to 250 bushels 
to the acre, is called a good,crop in a favor- 
able season, but two thousand pounds per 
acre have been grown. The estimated yield 
last year was 550,000 sacks of eighty pounds 
each, and it is thought the crop this year 
will equal if not exceed that amount. 

> <> « ——__ —- 

Boston is not the only city that is suffer- 
ing for a lack of good schoolhouses. It is 
true that there are many scholars here who 
have to find accommodations in halls, hired 
temporarily, or in wooden buildings cutside 
of the regular schoolrooms, but nearly all 
are provided tor in some way, and the work 
of erecting new schoolhouses seems to be 
going on, even though their capacity does 
not increase as rapidly as those who are to 
occupy them are increasing. But the 
Greater New York is much worse off. 
It is estimated that there are from 
sixty thousand to eighty thousand who 
can attend only ‘half-time classes,’’ 
that is two separate classes a day 
in the same room, and this in spite of 
very much overcrowded schoolrooms, trans- 
porting children from the overcrowded 
districts to distant points, hiring halls and 
tenements for schoolrooms. The Tribune 
says that new school room has been provided 
for 8200 children, while the school population 
has increased 35,000. There are new 
schoolhouses being built which are expected 
to accommodate all the children now regis- 
tered, but it will be two years before they 
are finished, and if the scholars increase 
35,000 a year, they will be worse off than 
now. They need men like the army officer 
who was told to bridge a certain river, and 
to go to the engineer for plans. He re- 
ported the next morning at daylight. 
“General, the bridge is built, but I don’t 
know whether the plans are done or not.” 
_.-<+>> —. 

Canadian orators are urging the imposing 
of a tariff upon the $65,000,000 worth of 
goods that are yearly imported from the 
United States, and claim that people from 
the Provinces are coming to this country to 
make the very goods that are afterward 
sold in the Provinces though produced by 
Canadian labor. We are willing to ac- 
knowledge the truth of this, but Canada 
cannot regret this condition more than do 
the American working-men. If a Chinese 
wall separated us from the Provinces we 
could better endure the loss of their tradeand 
the importation of their products than 
we can the importation of their cheap labor- 
ers. Every man who can use a saw anda 
hammer comes here as a carpenter. If he 
cannot, he and all his family from six to 
sixty years of age seeks work in a mill. 
Their earnings are saved, for which we do 
not blame them, and in a few years they go 
back to settle on the farm and produce 
agricultural products to compete with 




















us in the markets of the old countries 
and even in our own cities. But in 
reference to manufactured goods, _ if 
they will not buy them from the United 
States, they must buy from us the ma- 
chinery used in making them. They will 
need to call back the skilled workmen, who 
have learned their trade here, and they will 
have to pay the wages that are paid here be- 
fore they can successfully rival us, which 
will be the hardest blow of all. And if we 
lose their trade, perhaps we can afford it 
better than they can to lose our custom. 
We are willing to acknowledge the Provinces 
as powerful rivals for the business of the 
world, and they may be gaining on us, but 
to attempt to shut us out of it may be as 
disastrous to them as to us. 


> 
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As we have written upon the congested 
conditions of the schovls in some of our 
cities, it may not be amiss to call attention 
to a reverse condition in some of our coun- 
try schools. We think schools can be found 
within ten or twelve miles of Boston where 
there are scarcely a dozen scholars, and in 
the hill towns of Massachusetts or among 
the mountains of New Hampshire, and 
probably in other States, there are schools 
with half that number or less. The school 
committee or other town authorities think 
that warrants the employment of a teacher 
who will work for low wages. This means 
usually one who is inexperienced and 
often incompetent. In some places the 
small sum of money at their disposal means 
a shortening of the school terms, and less 
opportunity for the children to obtain the 
education that our free schools were in- 
tended to provide, and yet it often means a 
greater expenditure for each pupil than for 
those who have the better opportunity in 
the larger schools and better-paid teachers 
in the village. In some towns they 
have overcome this difficulty by closing 
such schools and providing free transporta- 
tion from the outlying districts to the larger 
schools near the centre of the town. 
Where a trolley line runs through the two 
points this is a simple matter, as the electric 
roads are usually willing to sell scholars 
tickets at reduced rates, or about half the 
usual fare. In most other places can be 
found some man whose age or infirm con- 
dition prevents him from doing hard labor 
in the field, but who is willing that his 
horse shall earn a little something by 
semi-daily trips to the centre. Many other 
towns might well follow one of these plans, 
and there is more reason for it this winter, 
as the price of fuel makes it expensive to 
keep these small! schoolrooms comfortable, 
andthe larger rooms cost no more to heat if 
a few more scholars are in them. This 
would give the scholars in the thinly settled 
districts equal opportunities with those in 
the village. 























Visiting Among the Farmers. 


Although the summer season is a busy 
time for the farmer, and there is usually 
enough to do, yet there will occasionally be 
days when work is not pressing, and he can, 
if so inclined, get away from home for a 
brief outing and sight-seeing. And it will 
do him good to get out among his neigh- 
bors and townspeople, or farther away, as 
opportunity may offer, for the special pur- 
pose of seeing what is being done by others 
in the lines of his own business. 

There is not as much of this visiting 
amorg farmers as there should be. The 
farmer who always remains at home and 
lives, as it were, within himself, will ina 
measure lose his connection with the great 
moving world outside, and will hardly 
know where he belongs. 

I do not believe in a farmer spending too 
much time on the road, as that will seldom 
advance his interests at home, which 
should be paramount in all things, but with 
work kept well in hand, it will do him good 
to look around and find how others are pros- 
pering. Otherwise how shall he be able to 
measure his own success or see wherein he 
could do better? If he is a good, thrifty 
farmer he will find instances enough wherein 
others might, in his opinion, do better for 
themselves and the common occupation in 
which they are engaged, and possibly there 
occasiv nally will be others from whom he 
can derive instruction and help. 

If a farmer excels in any one particular 
branch of agriculture, there may be others 
like-minded, and in such cases a com- 
parison of methods and results may prove 
of much value to them all. No one man 
can understand everything best, and no one 
man can accomplish everything in the best 
manner, but with the united and hearty 
co-operation of two, better results may 
sometimes be obtained for botb. Hence 
this practice of going among the farmers, 
observing what they are doing and how 
they are doing it, will often prove an in- 
spiration for better work at home. 

When on the road, a farmer should be a 
keen observer of all about him. How much 
can be learned in this way, even while pass- 
ing through the country on the cars, 
although this is not the best view-point for 
the purpose. How often is it possible to get 
a pretty good idea of the character and con- 
dition of the farmers along the way by a 
passing glance. The buildings, the fences, 
the condition of the fields and crops, the 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep or other 
kind of stock, as well as many other things, 
catch the quick eye of the observing trav- 
eler, and at once he decides in his own 
mind, and pretty correctly, too, about the 
character and standing, agriculturally, of 
these tillers of the soil. 

Jf oar farmer is a dairyman, then he 
should keep a sharp lookout for .the others, 
and the best ones, of like occupation. 
There may be some idea or suggestion 
caught up in this way that will prove of 
much value in his own work. 

Is there a creamery or cheese factory on 

the route, take it in, compare results with 
the same work on the farm, and so deter- 
mine wherein either excels the other in 
practical results. 
- Should there be a fine herd of cows on the 
way, of whatever breed, pay it due respect, 
as there wi!l very likely be some point 
worthy of attention. A nice field of any 
farm crop, a well-kept orchard or garden, 
are pleasant to look upon and may havea 
lesson of value for the observer. Do not 
pass the farmer’s family by without a pleas- 
ant greeting and a word of cheer and help- 
fulness. In this way these days of outing 
may be made very pleasant and profitable to 
the farmer and those with whom he comes 
in contact. Trythis, brother farmers, and 
see if the plan does not work well. 


ilies 


Feeding Cattle This Winter. 


Not a few of those who will enter for the 
first time, on account of high prices for 
meat, the difficult work of feeding cattle in 
winter will meet with failure. The man 
who thinks that winter feeding of cattle for 
profit is a snap will unfortunately find his 
mistake when too late. One may feed the 
cattle all right, and keep them in good 
health, but the question is how to do this so 
that every pound of meat made will yield a 





the problem which feeders have to solve 
through many years of hard experience, and 
often with bitter failure. 

It requires a good deal of work, study 
and experience to carry your cattle through 
the winter successfully, and findin the end 
that it has all been well paid for. This fact 
should not, however, deter one from under- 
takiug the work who has carefully bought 
this knowledge’ through experience and 
practical test. I have fed cattle for twenty 
years past, and I have lost muney some 
years, but in the long run my profits have 
been uniformly satisfactory. It can be done 
in some years so that one is surprised at his 
Own success. 

After the feeding comes the equally diffi- 
cult process of selling to the highest mar- 
ket. If you have fed properly your cattle is 
worthy of the best market. Leave the 
scalpers and agents who go around the 
country in the interests of shrewd dealers 
to buy up the poor stock, but ship your ani- 
mals to responsible shippers and dealers, 
who will treat you honestly. The scalpers 
expect to make their profit after you, and so 
they will never give you full prices. Leave 
them alone, and above all raise better beef 
than they generally handle. 


<=> 
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Keeping Stock Off the Mowing Fields. 


A very important help in keeping the 
mowing fields from deteriorating in yield of 
hay is not allowing stock to run upon them 
at any time of the year. Theold custom of 
feeding meadows in spring has long been 
done away with, at least in the dairy re- 
gions, but this is not the case in autumn. 

Of course some do not allow this, but the 
practice is still followed by far too many 
for the good of their farms: To be sure 
there is quite a temptation when there is a 
considerable growth of grass in the meadows 
to turn in the cows and get the benefit ot it 
in the increased flow of miik that would fol- 
low, but when the damage to the fields in 
consequence is taken into account, it will 
usually be found to be a losing business. 

If there is a large second growth of grass, 
which there should be on well-cared-for 
meadows, it better be mowed and fed to the 
cows, either green or made into hay, and 
early enough in the season to allow of a 
sufficient amount to come on and cover the 
ground completely before cold weather. 
This winter protection of the roots of the 
grasses is of the greatest importance, and 
should be encouraged to the greatest practi- 
cable extent, at least in the portions of the 
country where the winters are long and 
severe, or where there is more or less an 
absence of snow. 

The mowing fields will hold out much 
better in production when not fed in au- 
tumn, other things being equal. 

I have known farmers, as soon as a field 
was cleared of the hay, to turn in the stock 
and let them run during the autumn, keep® 
ing the grass fed down close so there would 
be nothing left for winter protection. ‘This 
is one of the worst practices that could be 
followed. 

Young stock should usually do very well 
in the pasture until the season is well ad- 
vanced, but it is necessary to pay extra at- 
tention to the cows in autumn if a satisfac- 
tory yield of milk is to be expected, but this 
should be done by giving feed at the 
barn or ina lot suited to the purpose. 
Occasionally farmers sell hay to quite an 
extent, and as an aid to keeping up the 
yield from their meadows under these con- 
ditions, are very carefu) not to have them 
fed at all. This method will do for a time, 
but if the practice is beneficial under these 
circumstances, it should certainly be so 
where all of the crops are fed on the farm 
and the manure made thebest use of. 
Another thing, aside from the close feed- 
ing of the grass, is the injury that is very 
liable to result from the trampling of the 
cattle, and especially when the soil is wet 
or soft. This, with the other reasons ad- 
vanced, should be sufficient proof that it is 
not for the interest of the farmer to graze 
his mowing fields in autumn. 
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Summer Helping. 


Though the story of the beginning of 
Fresh Air Fund work has often been told, 
it is worth repeating, because of its sugges- 
tiveness, as well as by reason of its intrin- 
sic interest. Some twenty-four years ago 
there appeared in the columns of a Boston 
newspaper this simple query: ‘‘ Have you 
helped anybody this week?’ The ques- 
tion attracted attention, and very soon a 
thoughtful and philanthropic man began to 
answer it by a scheme to give little children, 
whose playground was on city pavements, 
and overworked mothers, whose horizon 
was bounded by brick walis,a chance to 
spend the day in green fields. 

From this simple desire to make life in 
the summer less burdensome to those in 
city pent grew the admirable work Rev. D. 
W. Waldron has since so ably conducted. 

** Have you helped anybody this week?” 
There are many ways of answering the 
query in the affirmative. A simple one is to 
send a check to Mr. Waldron; one less sim- 
ple is to talk to the rather uninteresting- 
looking woman who sits alone on the hotel 
piazza and seems to have no share in the 
sprightly conversation and alluring plans 
going on all about her. 

‘*I find the people in this house very 
dull,” said a good lady to a new arrival. 
A little observation on the part of the new- 
comer, however, developed the fact that the 
first speaker had not. tried at all to discover 
what topics were of interest to those with 
whom she might be chatting, but had in- 
stead dubbed them all “* dull,’’ because, for- 
sooth, they had not talked about the matters 
most interesting to her. 

The lad was learning to play golf, and, of 
course, lost many balls, so many, indeed, 
that his little stock was soon exhausted 
and he had to stop his game. Then a kind 
man looking on said, quietly: ‘‘ I’ve two or 
three old balls he can have, and welcome.”’ 
Immediately the lad was joyful again. 
** Have you helped anybody this week ?”’ 
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The Passing of Picturesque Boston. 


While it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
rumor of the proposed destruction of the 
Grundmann studio building may prove to 
be ill-founded, the mere story will excite in 
many a breast great disquiet and fear lest 
all of Boston’s most picturesque and dis- 
tinctive buildings are to fall beneath the 
scythe of progress. The Grundmann studios, 
with their skylight tops and their hollyhock 
and clinging-vines decorations, stand out 
very attractively ona rather gloomy bit of 
Back Bay street, and delight in the course 
of the year many hundreds of strange eyes. 
Then, too, the building shelters Copley 
Hall, famed throughout New England for 
noble proportions and good light, very fa- 
vorable for picture shows. Surely it is a 
great pity if this admirable convenience 
were to be, sacrificed for a ‘‘ modern struct- 
ure.”’ 

Within the workshop portion of the house 
is the atmosphere of real Bohemia. Big art- 
ists and little ones elbow each other in the 


Downstairs, on one side of the entrance, the 
1 ingenious Copley Society has its rallying 
ground, while at the right of the front door 
that select body of cultivated women, the 
College Club, receives in a chastely deco- 
ratedapartment. The whole place, indeed, 
is given ove to the arts and things artistic. 
To lose it, were to lose one of Boston’s 
choicest possessions. 

But while there seems to be still hope 
that the Grundmann Siudio building may 
not be doomed, the removal of the Atheneum 
from its hallowed site on Beacon hill is an 
accepted, though lamented, dispensation. 
More light and room are needed, the result 
being that the classic shades made famous 
by Emerson, Channing, Lowell, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, and hundreds o 
lesser lights, will be abandoned for a build- 
ing brand new and thoroughly “ up-to- 
date.”” What the Grundmann Studio build- 
ing is to the new art life, the Athenzum is 
to old literary tradition here. 

Music Hall has gone, the Floras of the 
Horticultural Building are no more, the 
Museum will soon be but a memory, and 
only the utmost devotion to history has 
savedthe Old South Church. Does not the 
eagerness to raze these victuresque bits of 
old Boston betoken an inconoclastic spirit 
much to be regretted? We in America fre- 
quently lament that we have no background 
of fine old buildings to show our visitors 
The present indications are that we never 
shall have. As soonas a building gathers 
sufficient associations to render it interesting 
historically, and becomes far enough re- 
moved from raw youth to be thorougly pict- 


a modern structure.”’ 


the daily press the vacant spots available 


povrer for such action. 
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The Home Dairy. 





his own product, make his own butter as 


supply of milk and cream-is steadily in- | i 
creasing all over the country, but cer-|t 


his butter, or will it degenerate and 


creamery. This is due to inferior methods 


duced by the large creameries, but to do 


regulations enforced by the managers of | ¢ 
the latter. Any laxity on their part will] b 
bring deterioration in the quality. The/a 
butter thus made, if not held too long | b 


too long. If he persists in doing this he| pb 
will not succeed under the new methods. 
There must be regular weekly shipments, | a 





Experimental Grape Tests. 
That our grapes are susceptible of a good 


deal of improvement yet is not questioned, 


horticulture choice varieties of fruits/|o 


small growers of grapes have applied this | n 
same method to grape vines. There is, how-| a 


but their fruits are not of the choicest for 


losing their value as producers. 
It is in the hope of improving commer- | p 


Herbert and other sorts. These should | b 


tinct improvement can be obtained in any | g 


new home. 





Pennsylvania Apple Butter. 


the large cities of the country. Since the 








solid profit above the cost of food. That is 


narrow halls, and all are friends together. 





uresque, it is destroyed to ‘‘ make room for | are carefully tied over with paper and placed 


Surely, there should be enough other | butter will keep for years, although in time 
space in the city for such new buildings as | the water will all dry out and the butter 
are necessary to our _ fast-developing | will become hard. It can be prepared for 
commercial iife. Why do not the people | the table, however, by theaddition of needed 
who have infinite leisure point out through | water. 


for building sites, and at the same time form | be necessary to add sugar, but if they are 
themselves into a society to preserve such | sweet no sugar is needed. Some use spices, 
buildings as are distinctly worthy of preser- | especially cinnamon, as a flavor, but the 
vation! Old Boston would certainly be the | pest butter has no flavor except of the apples 
richer and new Boston probably none the | or some other fruit, as pears or quinces. 
An exceedingly rich butter is made where 
half apples and half pears are used. 


The tendency to return once more to! food, being simply the apple and its juices 
home dairying, instead of selling the milk | preserved by long boiling. It is an appe- 
and cream to large separator companies, | tizer and an aid in the digestion of fatty 
appears to be the result of recent invention | foods; hence on farms it is much used at the 
and perfection of small separators oper- | time when sausageand fresh pork are eaten. 
ated by hand. It is possible with these | On some farms it is eaten on bread, in the 
for the farmer and dairyman to handle | place of ordinary butter. 


formerly, and sell it tothe market he con-/| tities it is commonly put up in wooden 
siders best. It is also tending to increase | crocks or pails, holding from two quarts to 
the size of the average dairy. With a/|ten gallons. It is sold both by the pound 
hand separator the farmer can handle} and by the quart. Twenty-fiva cents per 
more cream and butter than he could when | quart is the usual price for a prime article 
he depended entirely upon old-fashioned | purchased at the provision-houses in the 
dairy methods. It may be that the large | cities. In the Pennsylvania markets the 
creamery companies and large co-operative | customers carry it home in their own ves- 
farmers’ creameries will not be greatly | sels, and secure it at from ten to twenty- 
affected one way or,the other by this, as the | five cents per quart; but when purchased 


tainly it will make a change on the small} long keeping. A neighbor with a large 
farms and dairies. The question which | family of children to do the work, told the 
must be considered of the most im-| writer some time ago that he could clear 
portance is whether the farmer operat- | $10 from forty gallons of cider made into 
ing at home can keep up the quality of | apple butter. 


sell so much below the regular creamery | reduced in vacuum pans. The apples are 
butter that it will not be profitable to make | cooked without paring or removal of cores, 
it. A good deal of the dairy butter which | which are both separated by passing the 
comes to market is so inferior in quality | thoroughly cooked fruit through fine sieves. 
that it rarely brings much more than one- | The centre of the industry is at Waynes- 
half or two-thirds the price paid for best | boro, Franklin Co., Pa., and at York, Pa. 


used, and to the fact that old-fashioned | werge,’’ but in Pennsylvania German it is 
dairy butter-making cannot produce as | called “‘ lodtvarrick,”—a name said to be in 
finished a product as the modern cream-| use on the Rhine above Coblentze. The 
eries. It is possible for the small dairy- | Bohemian name is “lektavar,”’ the Danish 
man to make almost as good butter with | “latwerge’”’ and the Swedish name “ lat- 
the small hand separators as that pro-| verg.” 


this he must observe the close rules and | it comes from the mill. Equal portions of 


should then command a fair rating in the | to the consistency of syrup, with a paste of 
market. The old fault of the home dairy-| milk and beaten egg. This was formerly 
man was that he held his butter and cream | served at ‘“‘ apple-butter bees’? while the 


even if it is necessary to increase the herd | vania farms, but its place has now largely 
to make it worth while. been taken by the canned fruits.—New York 
> Tribune. 


and the commercial vineyardists have not | for export is one of the duties which falls to 
shown as much progressiveness as the | the lot of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
apple and orange growers in making tests | the new dairy product inspection law. The 
with grafted vines. Nearly all of the large | Department considers it a rather difficult 
growers have been apparently satisfied to | problem. Looking into a case of condensed 
plant their vines of acknowledged good | miik containing two dozen sealed individua 
varieties and let them mature their | packages, is not as simple a matter as in- 
crop. In nearly all other lines of | specting a side of beef. The Dairy Division 


are grafted on hardy, vigorous stocks | trade of the Atlantic States in this farm 
of some other variety, and the result has | product is all right in general. It is on the 
been to increase the size and quality of | Pacific Coast, where the shipments are for 
the fruit crop. Only comparatively few | the Oriental trade, that some supervision is 


ever, urgent need for more experiment in | factories turn out great quantities of in- 
this direction. It is well known that some | ferior stuff made from skimmilk, with poor 
four vines produce hardy stocks, which | sugar,—a poor article all around made from 
are not easily injured by weather or insects, | the waste of cveameries. 


cial grape growing ,through experimenting | it for whole milk. An effective system isa 
in this way that the New York Agricult-| hard problem. Even with satisfactory in- 
ural Experiment Station has sought to| spection of the cases as they leave this 
co-operate with vineyardists in making | country, it would be impossible to brand 
testsof grafting. Some work has already |each can so that by the time the 
been accomplished in this line, but further|can reached the shelf in the store | 
experiment is desired in grafting such| there would be any protection for the 
grapes as the Rogers hybrids, the Ver-| consumer. I think, however, we will 
gennes, the Campbell, the Barry, the| work out something. We could proba- 


be grafted on hardy stocks to see ifa dis-| minded. We could hold them up on the 


way. In several vineyards considerable | If necessary we could prevent a ship from 
success has been obtained through this | sailing. This the department has already 
method, and excellent results obtained in| done. The law provides that live stock on 
acclimating the different varieties to their | shipboard shall have certain provisions 
made ,for their comfort. In the first case 
where the shippers refused to heed the in- 
structions of the department on these points 
A product which was brought to America | the shipmaster was informed by the Govern- 
by the Pennsylvania German farmers is | ment authorities that she could not clear 
apple butter. Its use has extended until | until the regulations had been complied 
now it can probably be found on sale in all | with. 


product is quite different from that which Department of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘ The 
bears the same name in New England and | Feeding of Farm Animals,” have been so 
New York, we will describe the manner of | numerous that a reprint has become neces- 
making it on farms. sary. This little book makes a dozen or 
A good quantity of sweet cider, made only | more suggestions and pointed remarks re- 
the day before, is the first requisite. This | garding the wants and desires of stock, and 
is boiled down to one-half its first volume. | what conduces to their happiness and con- 
This work is commonly done in the open air, | tent, and therefore to their best condition, 
in large copper kettles, holding thirty gal- | which could probably be read with profit by 
lons or more, and over a wood fire, made | almost every farmer in the country, cer- 
under the shade of a large tree. While the | tainly by those who do not make a specialty 
cider is boiling, well-ripened, sweet apples | and a study of stock raising and breeding. 


are pared, quartered, and the cores and all 
imperfections carefully removed. This work 
occupies the morning hours, while the cider 
18 boiling down, and is commonly performed 
by the younger members of the family. The 
cider being boiled to the requisite volume, 
the quartered apples are gradually intro- 


Another bulletin which has been reprj;)t... 
by the Government is “‘ Hog Cholera ,,,, i 
Swine Plague.” The experiments o{ <j, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, continued :;.,,, 
year to year, sustain the claim that hog «/,., 
era can be almost prevented through j)).... 
ulation of serum. Something like fiftee:, ; 


duced, a bucketful at a time, until all the | cent. is the largest loss that occurs with - 


three or four bushels are in the kettle 
Meanwhile, beginning with the intreduction 
of the apples, the work of stirring the mass 
goeson. The stirrer has a long handle, six 
or eight feet in length, with a piece fas- 
tened at right angles,'and a little higher than 
the kettle isdeep. This stirring must be 
continued without intermission from the 
time the first apples are introduced until the 
butter is done. Frequently, when the boil- 
ing is carefully done, the stirring goes on 
from noon until ten o’clock at night. In 
former days this was made the time ofa 
great frolic among the young people of 
neighboring families, after the manner of 
the “* husking bees,’’ this being an “ apple- 
butter bee.”’ 

Finally there results a dark-colored, sweet, 
viscid mass, the apple butter, the volume 
being considerably less than half that of 
theforiginal cider. A good quaiity of but- 
ter is secured when fifteen gallons are de- 
rived from forty gallons of cider and three 
bushels of apples. The test as to whether 
the butter is done is made by taking some of 
the mass from the kettle and placing it upon 
a white plate, when, if the cider does not 
separate from the solid mass, it is considered 
done, and is then removed and placed in 
earthenware crocks, which, when cooled, 


in the garret or in a warm closet, where the 


If both apples and cider are sour it may 


Apple butter is an exceedingly healthy 


When it is to be marketed in large quan- 


n small quantities, to be eaten at once, 
he article is more watery than if put up for 


When made on a large scale, the cider is 


The German name for apple butter is *‘ lot- 


Cider soup is made of sweet cider, the day 


ider and water are mixed and brought toa 
oil, a thin paste of tlour and sweet cream is 
dded, and it is served with toasted or plain 
read. ‘‘ Mole cider ”’ 1s cider thickened 


oiling progressed. 
In former years very large quantities of 
pple butter were consumed on all Pennsyl- 








a inal 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 
The inspection of condensed milk intended 


fficials state, however, that the export 


eeded. Some good milk is shipped, but 
long with it much that is poor. Certain 


use of serum, where without inocula: 
entire droves are swept away. 

An interesting suit was recently sett)..; 
in the Maryland courts sustaining the }) 
fertilizer law. A firm sued several farm, 
because the latter refused to pay for fert.:- 
izer that had fallen twenty per cent. belo 
the guaranteed analysis. The law provide 
that the purchaser shall not be compelled t 
pay for goods that are twenty per cent. be- 


decision in favor of the farmers. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of th 
State has now issued a bulletin containing 
the guaranteed analysis of all the brands 0: 
fertilizer offered for sale in the State. As 
the State chemist will analyze any lot of 
fertilizer sent him the’ farmer is in a 
position to know just what he is getting 
and whether he need pay for it or not. 
This condition will probably make the 
manufacturers somewhat less reckless in the 
future. 


The Department of Agriculture experi- 
ment farm on the Potomac Flats has grown 
some very fine Swiss Chard—a new variety. 
Chard, by the way, is just in its prime, and 
furnishes an excellent ‘‘ green ’’ at a time 
when other greens are not at their best. 
The leaves and stalks,—the latter almost as 
large as asparagus stems,—are tender and 
succulent, somewhat resembling a stock 
beet top. The plant is sometimes known as 
the “‘ silver beet,” though it entirely lacks 
the beet-like root. 


One of the nicest little side issues possi- 
ble to a farmer who has a small stream run- 
ning through his place is willow growing. 
There is a constant, and if anything in- 
creasing demand for basket willows, and in 
many locations the bushes can be grown 
with little or no expense or trouble. Men 
who have gone into it, however, on a very 
small scale as a trial have generally found 
it so profitable that they have devoted some 
thought to its details, and have become ex- 
tensive willow producers. 
The Department of Agriculture some 
years ago published a short pamphlet de- 
scribing the best methods of raising willows 
and the conditions under which they pro- 
duce the highest-priced reeds. Willows 
will grow readily wherever the ground is at 
all moist. Wherea man has a small flat, 
which it would be possible for him to over- 
flow by the construction of a cheap or tem- 
porary earth-dam, requiring perhaps a day’s 
labor with his team, it might pay him to 
look into the willow-production business a 
little and see if he cannot create an addi- 
tional industry for the farm, without inter- 
fering with the other work. The juvenile 
members of some farmers’ families like to 
try their hand at making willow-ware 
during the winter evenings. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
——_——-—-_ +> o — 
378 Miles by Rail and Steamer, &5.00. 
Through the famous Berkshire Hills to Albany, 
down the Hudson river by either day or night 
boat, thence Fall River Line and N. Y., N. H. & 
H. to Boston. 
Special Annual Autumnal New York Excursion 





over the Boston & Albany R. R., from all points 
east of Pittsfield, Thursday, Oct.9. Sendto A.s. 
Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, for descrip- 
tive leaflet. 


Ecttpse,* WINDMILLS! 








We have just overhauled an Ec irs 
Winpaizt that has not hadacent put out 2 
on it for repairs for 16 years! nu 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 


PUMPS 








AND gaa 
4TOWERS | 
Estimates PIPE. 
submitted on =— i 
Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues, ‘ 


CHARLES J. JACER CO. : 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re- 
lied upon; add to this that they are economical 


and substantially made and you will not hesi- 
i tate to choose a 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 


for your pump- 




















Jcing outtit. 


J /} 
; ' C)/2 Circulars on ap- 
eS TF 4a plication. 
Defe We also deal 
largely in Wind Mills, Tanks and all kinds of 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


MITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The Standard 
Co. manufacture 








“What we want to do,” said Major 


market purposes. On the other hand we/| Alvord, “is to prevent the exportation of 
have some very choice grapes which can- | poor milk, the same as other dairy products. 
not stand much injury without dying or | It, of course, hurts our trade. I do not mean 
to say that condensed skim-milk has no 


lace, but we do not want foreigners to buy 


ly actually prevent shipments were we so i 


round that the cans are improperly labeled. 


Requests for the bulletin issued by the 


the best line of 
Bone Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
o zontal cylinders, 
knives cutting 

No. 8. Price $10.50. across the grain 

s similar in every size machine we manufact- 





ure. Every machine warranted. Send for 


catalogue. §TANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 





Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 





PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., eoston, rss 

















MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 
Ali 
poate R Ser BAe ot a ora 
ail fruite and Norrie corn, paw je St 
ireul its wanted. A great seller. 


em: 
Send for ci: jar. A seller. 
MOBSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. —? 
@ention this paper.) Clinten. Iowa 


low the guaranty, and the court rendered ;, 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox, 
GHILD’S KNITTED JACKET. 
(From the German). 

Required—Two ounces two thread Sax- 
ony, or Shetland wool if preferred, two 
yards of ribbon, one pair of No. 13 bone 
knitting needles. 

For the right front cast on 57 stitches, and 
knit in ribbing of 3 plain, 3 seam, alter- 
nately, till 30 rows are completed. 

31st row—Slip 1, 2 plain, (*), over, narrow, 
1 plain; repeat from (*) to end of row. 

32d row—All purled. 

This is the waist line, and the small holes 
are to run a ribbon. ; 

Body: 1st row—Slip 1, 1 plain, (*) (nar- 
row) 3 times (over, 1 plain), 5 times, (over, 
narrow) 3 times, 1 plain; repeat from (*) 
and there will beone more stitch at end of 
row. 

2d row—All purled. 

3d row—All plain knitting. 

4th row—Purled (purl and seam mean the 
same). Repeat these four rows 17 times, 
which will make 18 patterns of shells. 

Next row, bind off 20 for the neck, and 
knit the remaining 37 stitches forward and 
backward in the pattern for 6 repeats, and 
then bind off all. ; 

Left Front—Caston 57 stitches and knit 
the same as above, but bind off 20 in the last 
row of the eighteenth shell pattern, and con- 
tinue on the 37 stitches for the shoulder. 

Back: Cast on 90 stitches, knit same as 
directed for the fronts till you have a 
straight piece of 24 repeats of the pattern, 
then bind off all. Sew the shoulder-pieces 
to the back-piece; it will be a straight seam, 
but the knitting is so elastic it will shape to 
the shoulder when on. Sewup the side 
seams leaving space for the sleeves. 

Sleeves—Cast on 57 stitches. Knit 22 
rowsof ribbing, then knit the thirty-first 
and thirty-second rows the same as the 





sacque fronts, and proceed to the shell pat- | 


tern, working 18 repeats of the pattern and 
bind off. Knit the other sleeve the same. 
Sew the sleeves to the armholes. Crochet 
a shell down front and round neck. 


13t row, shell—One treble in a stitch of | 
the knitting, (*), 1 chain, miss 1 stitch, 1| 


treblein next; repeat from (*). 

2d row—One double under 1 chain of last 
row, (*)2 chain, 1 double in 1st of these chain, 
3 treble in the next, miss next chain stitch 
of last row, 1 double under next, and re- 
peat from (*). Run ribbon at waist, neck 
and sleeves, and tie fronts together with 
ribbon. Eva M. NILEs. 





Hunger. 

Hunger results from the demand of the 
tissues for fresh supplies of building 
material, so that expenditures of energy 
may be promoted, and the rebuilding of 
tissue, destroyed in the ordinary waste 
processes of life, may continue. It is 
usually an indication of a healthful activity 
of the component parts of the body. 

Civilized life so fully supplies the wants 
of the average individual that cravings of 
hunger are not often experienced. Artifi- 
cial expedients to stimulate a jaded appetite 
are not uncommon. Highly spiced and 
flavored foods belong to this class, but in 
general should be avoided. Food delicately 
cooked and tastefully served, however, cre- 
ates a similitude of hunger, when none ex- 
iste’ before, a circumstance which unques 
tionably promotes digestion and assimila- 
tion. 

Hunger of a genuine sort is experienced 
only when the demand made upon the tis- 
sues by muscular exercise is considerable. 
Some experience real hunger for the first 
time on a sojourn in the woods, or in a hunt- 
ing or fishing camp, when the outdoor life, 
novel surroundings, abundant supply of 
pure air and long hours of exercise stimu- 
late the system and excite a fine sense of 
buoyancy. 

When favorable outdoor conditions are 
provided for recuperation from an attack of 
illness or a state of debility, the convales- 
cent gains strength,and usually takes on 
weight in spite of the greater amount of mus- 
cular activity. Such a season is often, and 
should always be productive of lasting bene- 
fit. Not infrequently, however,the individual 
breaks duwn after his return home. One 
frequent reason for this is that the appetite 
is not allowed to wait on hunger, as it 
should; the feeding is often forced. 

Hunger in every instance awaits the stim- 
ulus of vital activity. It is rather the result 
than the cause of a buoyant vitality. Con- 
sequently a failure of the appetite should 
not be held responsible for the lassitude or 
weakness which may be experienced after 
the return from an outing. 


To a large extent, the degree of hunger | 


should be the index of the amount of food 
required. ‘The return to sedentary occupa- 
tions is sure to result in lessened appetite, 
and forced feeding at such a time is dis- 
astrous. 

Loss of appetite and abnormal hunger are 
syinptoms, the causes cf which, being often 
obscure, demand the advice of the physi- 
cian.— Youth’s Companion, 

a oo 
How to Treat Bureau Drawers. 

““It seemed to me,’ said Mr. Billtops, 
* that [had never known a drawer to stick 
so in all my experience. I got hold of beth 
handles squarely and fairly, braced my 
knees against the next drawer under that 
one, and pulled as hard as I could, and 
couldn’t budge it. 

** Then I tried to work it out, pulling first 
at one and then at the other. I could start 
either end a little, but that’s all; I’ad get 
about a half an inch on it, and that’s all I 
could get. Then I tried pounding on it the 
way you do on car windows when they stick, 
but it was no use; couldn’t move it. After 
that | tried the straight pull on it again. I 
did juggle some things off the top of it, and 
then I was meditating on going for the axe, 
when Mrs. Billtops, passing the door, looked 
in. 

** Ts the drawer locked, Ezra? ”’ she said. 

*“ And the drawer was locked. The key 
was in the lock, and somebody, I or some- 
body, had some time or other turned it, and 
it had never occurred to me to try it now. 





In fact, I never thought anything about the | 


key, or the lock at all, one way or the other; 


_ 


Once upon a time 


A man—for an hour—doubled 
up with cramps, took 


Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVISs’.) 














was cured—immediately. His 
friends being told, said—‘‘Pooh, 
we've all used PAINKILLER— 
for years. 


Moral. Don’t suffer—an hour—keep Pain- 
killer (Perry Davis’) in the house. 





but when I had turned that key the drawer 
opened just as easy. And Imadeup my mind 
that hereafter the first thing I should al- 
ways do when I came across & bureau 
drawer. that stuck would be to see if it 
wasn’t locked.’’—Chicago Journal. 


2 
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A Nursery Hammock. 

As the advancing season shuts little 
children more or less indoors, a hammock in 
the nursery will be very helpful for the 
mother or nurse. It may be adjusted from 
the window sill across a corner of the room 
to a strong hook inthe wall. Knit with two 
large wooden needles, using Macrame or 
other strong cord of one or two colors. 
Cast on twenty-five stitches and knit plain, 
or with any preferred fancy stitch, a strip 
five feet in length. Knit four such strips 
and join with an overhand stitch. Now 
fasten the ends to wooden horns, which can 
easily be fashioned. Knot a fringe of the 
cord on the edges and across the bows. 
For a baby’s hammock cast on fifteen 
stitches and knit the strips not more than 
a yard long.—Country Gentleman. 

To Make Jelly Right. 

Whatever fruit is used, cook until soft; 
| then let it drip from a suspended sack made 
from thin but strong material. Never 
squeeze it with the hands; give it time, and 
the juice will drip through into the receiving 
vessel, which should be an earthen bowl. 
Put the juice into a porcelain kettle and over 
a brisk fire; boil twenty minutes. At the 











| parts of Europe had been making experi- 


| food under certain conditions. One fact ad- 


| Nuts, however, bave long been a large 


‘in France is toa considerable extent re- 
placed by the chestnut. Through the centre 


| Switzerland, there are large plantations 


same time, place on an earthen platter the 
| quantity of sugar you will be likely to use; 
| set it in the ovenand heat through thor- 
| oughly, being careful that it does not scorch 
'or discolor. When the juice has boiled 
briskly twenty minutes from the top of the 
| stove, remove and measure it, and allow as 
many pints or quarts of sugar as there are 
| of the condensed juice. Stir all together 
and boil up about three minutes. Strain 
| into a pitcher, fill your jelly glasses, and le 
| stand until next day; then cover securely 
|and store away in a cool, dark closet.— 
Country Gentleman. 
Nuts as Food:| 

The cultivation of nuts in our country 
is largely confined to the Southern States. 
| Just as in the North we have our dairy, 
live stock and many other associations, 





that is to come before the Macon convention 
next month. 

In Italy filberts have the same place in the 
trade that peanuts occupy in our country. 
They are roasted and offered for sale on the 
streets. Chestnuts are the only nuts that 
enter largely into the regular diet of the 
poorer péople. During the fall and winter 
they are eaten roasted or prepared likea 
stew, with gravy. Corea is another country 
in which nuts are quite extensively used as 
food, the chestnut having almost the same 
place among the people that the potato has 
among us. 

I'he peanut is likely to continue to be 
thé nut of most commercial importance in 
our country. We pay to the retailers of pea- 
nuts about $10,000,000 a year for the 
peanuts we eat, and we shell them our- 
selves, which in the aggregate involves 
a good deal of labor. Southern planters 
also fatten hogs on them and make hay of 
the vines. With bright prospects for a 
large export trade, our Southern peanut 
gruwers are certain in the near future to 
find markets for much greater quantities 
of this popular nut than they now raise.— 
New York Sun. 


>> 
>> 


Practical Book Covers. 


I have discovered an easy way to prolong 
the life of paper-bound volumes. With 
ordinary paste made from flour or starch 
paste a piece of calico or gingham to the 
paper covers. The cloth should be in 
one piece just as the paper covering is. 
Dry under a weight to prevent curling. 
The paper covering is usually well glued 
to the back of the volume, but in use it 
soon breaks; the cloth prevents this. 
If the cloth used is ina plain color it may 
be ornamented with a few stitches or 
strokes of the brush. This little discovery 
has given me much pleasure, because I need 
no longer be ashamed of the appearance 
presented by the cheap edition that I must 
often buy, if Iam to read a coveted book at 
all. And I can pass the book on to a friend 
without fearing that the first or last pages 
may be lost.—Good Housekeeping. 
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Domestic Hints. 
STRIPED OR ROCK BASS A LA BERCY. 
Prepare two small bass, each of two pounds, 
and when very clean cut the heads into pieces, 
adding a few large bones from other fish; put all 
these into a small saucepan and moisten to their 





|our neighbors in the South have their | 
| Southern Nut Growers Asgociation, which is 
devoted to the various interests of the | 
nut industry. A meeting of this associa- | 
tion is to be held at Macon, Ga., on Oct. 6’ to | 
consider the interests of the peanut, pecan | 
and other branches of the industry, and to | 
discuss the extension of the domestic and | 
foreign trade. 

The various soils and climates of our vast | 
area provide all the conditions necessary | 
for the production of all kinds of nuts. | 
The Southerners say that in a number of | 
their States the almond should be grown 
as well as in Sicily. Peanut and pecan 
growing are already well developed in the | 
South. The quantity of  filberts and | 
chescnuts might be very largely increased | 
in nearly all the Northern and Central 
States, and the pistachio, a high-priced nut, | 
thrives in many localities. Under influ- | 
ences in operation, particularly in the | 
South, the cultivation of nuts is sure to | 
have a much larger development in this | 
country. 

It has been asserted in the scientific jour- 
nals of Europe, within the past two or 
three years, on the authority of chemists | 
and dietary experts, that the nutritive | 
properties of nuts entitle them toa much | 
higher place than they now occupy as an 
article of food; they even assert that if 
all other means of nutriment were cut off | 
man could support lifé on the nut crop 
of the world. This statement has also 
been made in some of the best school text- 
books of Europe and it appears in a school 
‘book recently published in this country. | 
The rising generation seems likely, there- 
fore, to have a higher opinion of the utility 
of nuts than their fathers entertained. 

Consul Griftin at Limoges reported in 1897 
that a number of physicians in various 


ments as to the nutritive and medicinal 
qualities of all kinds of nuts, and had 
published views favoring their use as 


vanced was that nuts contained a special 
kind of salt that is particularly adapted 
for lubricating or softening the muscles of 
the arteries. Some of these physicians 
asserted that elderly persons would be 
benefited by a more extended nut diet; 
but nut meats should be thoroughly masti- 
cated sothat no hard pieces may enter the 
digestive organs. 

About five years ago bread made of pea- 
nuts was experimentally introduced asa 
| part of the ration in the German army. 

Favorable reports as to the innovation were 
made for some time, but it was at length 
| decided that the bread was too strong and 
concentrated for the regular regime and in- 
duced derangements of the digestive organs. 
It was thought that success might be ob- 
tained by mixing the peanut with other 
| flours. The ration was discontinued and 
has not been resumed in any form. 


part of the food of hundreds of thousands 
of Europeans. The absence of Indian corn 
| as an articie of diet among the poorer classes 


of France, from the Bay of Biscay to 


and almost forests of chestnut trees. The 
nuts are much larger than those with which 
we are familiar and are extensively eaten 
by men and animals. A large part of the 
; peasantry, during the fall and winter, 
make two meals daily from chestnuts, 
| which they steam and eat with salt or 
milk. The physicians among them say 
| that chestnuts are wholesome, hearty, 
nutritious and fattening. Walnuts have 
| also been used largely as an article of food, 
| but are losing ground on account of the in- 
| creasing scarcity of the crop, as the timber 
is ingreat demand for furniture. In some 
parts of France, however, these nuts still 
torm a regular article of diet. 

The peanut, so common in the United 
| States, is very rarely eaten roasted in 
| France. The price of the peanut, imported 
| from Africa, Spain, Italy and India, is about 
| three times that asked in America, and the 
| nut (groundnut) is much smaller than 
| our peanut. Enormous quantities of the 
groundnut are brought into Marseilles 
for conversion into oil. The taste for these 
nuts as a food is growiug, and when the fine 
American varieties are placed upon the 
market at a reasonable price, there is little 
doubt that the peanut will become popular 
among the French. Several tons of shelled 
peanuts were shipped from this country 
last year for the great oil trade of Mar- 
seilles, and our consul there reported that 
the quality was so satisfactory that there 
would be a market for as many as might be 
shipped from our Southern States. Peanut 
exports to France is une of the questions 








height with a good fish court bouillon, prepared 
with white wine; season, let the liquid boil for a 
quarter of an hour, so as to extract all the essence 
from the bones, then strain and skim off the fat. 
Have a small oval baking-tin with raised edges, 
just large enough to hold the fillets of fish; sprinkle 
over with chopped-up onions, shallots and mush- 
room parings; lay the filletsof fish on top, and 
moisten to its height with some of the above 
court bouillon; after the liquid has come to a 
boil, set the pan into a moderate oven, so that 
the fish cooks for fifteen minutes, then drain and 
dress the fillets on a medium-sized dish, covering 
it with a smaller one to keep it hot. Strain the 
broth, free it from fat, and pour into it two 
spoonfuls of good white wine, then let it reduce 


each pint of the liquid allow one pound of white 
sugar. Putall together in a preserving kettle, 
and boil half an hour, skimming constantly until 
clear. Whencool, add to each quart of the shrub 
a full gill of French brandy. Bottle and seal. 


Fasbion Motes. 


a®e The newest French etamines are barred 
with satin and figured with pretty Louis XIV. de- 
signs in natural colorings. 

ee On some of the latest French-made fancy 
waists the briar-stitched box-plait which so long - 
adorned the front of the bodice is transferred to 
each shoulder, where 'it reaches tothe belt on 
each side, both front and back. The decoration 
consists of a baud of handsome lace insertion or 
rich passementeries, this same trimming framing 
the V-shaped edges of the waist fronts. A dainty 
blouse vest of net, tucked silk or lace shows be- 
tween, and the fullnessis drawn in somewhat 
more closely just below the belt, leaving very 
little of the usual pouch effect in front. 

e®» Women’s tailors are making considerable 
use of French whipcords in neat reversed silk 
and wool stripes closely woven to form a smooth 
surface that repels dust. These are for autumn 
traveling and walking costumes. They come in 
deep shades of green, in blue-grays, golden- 
brown, sable-brown, tan, black and white and 
ecru and brown, and are forty-eight inches wide. 
Of the same width are the popular all-wool 
checks and hair-line stripes in stylish. green and 
white and black and white effects, in hyacinth- 
blue and in cream color, etc. English serges of 
well-defined twills come in several handsome 
shades of brown, gray and green, in jet and blue- 
black, in reds both dull and bright, and, of 
course, in the serviceable marine blue, with a 
soft pale silver blue in addition. These are full 
double width, and cost eighty-five cents a yard. 

a*e One of the most attractive of the season’s 
demi-dress or evening materials is chiffon de 
laine, a filmy wool fabric woven in Lyons. It is 
of the very fashionable voile or veiling variety, 
and, no matter what the color may be,is de- 
cidedly patrician. The range of fashionable tints 
comprises mauve, silver gray, reseda, castor, bis- 
cuit, fawn and ecru. The foundation used in 
gowns formed of this fabric must be chosen with 
special care regarding color. A_ self-colored 
taffeta or India silk would prove pleasing, though 
to many minds some harmonious contrast would 
produce an even more attractive result. A pale, 
o'd-rose foundation is used on a Paquin gown of 
reseda-green chiffon de laine, and another model, 
of soft mauve over pale leaf-green, is most artis- 
tic in effect. Generous decorations of lace, pref- 
erably in delicate ecru tones, add wonderfully to 
the appearance of gowns made of these beautiful 
sheer, silky, wool materials. 

a%, Pearl and creamy mock opal bead strands 
buttons and tassels, green and gold bead and jet 
pendeloques, Persian sequins and quaint girdles 
and chatelaines, from which depend expensive 
jeweled aumonieres or mouchoir sachets of velvet 
with gold or silver mountings, are among the 











you put all gainsayers in the wrong. Then 
you are the world, the measure of right, of 
truth, of beauty. If we will not be mar- 
plots with our miserable interferences, the 
work, the society, letters, arts, science, re- 
ligion of men would go on far better 
than now, and the heaven predicted from 
he beginning of the world, and still pre- 
dicted from the bottom cf the heart, would 
organize itself, as do now the rose, and 
the air, and the sun.” ' 

The poet declares that ‘‘sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things,”’ 
but there isa certain morbidness in even 
the sensitive delicacy and intensity of feeling 
that broods too deeply over the past. Itisa 
great art to learn to let things go—let them 
pass, They are a part of the “ flowing 
conditions.’”? Even the losses and sorrow 
that result from failures and changes in 
social relations,—loss of friends, the 
pnreliability of friendships in which 
one had trusted,—even this phase of 
trial which is truly the hardest of all,can 
be best endured by closing the door of con- 
sciousness on it, and creating a new world 
by that miracle-working power of the soul. 
Friendships that hold within themselves 
any permanent, any spiritual reality, come 
to stay. ‘‘ Only that soul can be my friend 
which I encounter on the line of my own 
march, that soul to which I do not decline 
and which does not decline to me, but, native 
of the same celestial altitude, repeats in its 
own all my experience.”” The friendships 
that have in them no staying power 
are not worth the having or the holding, 
they are not worth regret, and life has too 
many claims and privileges and resources to 
waste it in lamentations. Let one look for- 
ward not backward. Faery realms of en- 
chantment beckon him on. ‘‘We come,”’ 
says Mr. Brunton, ‘‘ into the assurance that 
it is well with the soul in time and eternity, 
—if the soul will demand its own health and 
happiness. It looks on the ills that flesh 
was said to be heir to as not worth inherit- 
ing. Let the mind beat peace with itself, 
let it be moderate in its desires, let it have 
self-control, and be in an atmosphere of 
melody as when the lark rises from the 
meadow into she sunshine.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


_ Gems of Thougbt. 





.---Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense 
of the crowded kindnesses of God in your daily 
life.—Alexander MacLaren. 

----Who does not know what itis to rise up 





accessories which will be worn with evening 
gowns for fall and winter. Very little lace, chif- 
fon or other decoration will be worn in addition, 
the frocks themselves being of very handsome 
satin brocade, matelasse silk, figured peau de soie 
or taffeta. These same chatelaine ornaments 
will be used on white or gray gowns draped a la 
Greque and made of nun’s veiling, silk-warp Hen- 
rietta cloth, voile, crepe de Chine or French 
cashmere. 

«*» Pattern designers each month issue illus- 





from a fault—perceived, confessed and forgiven 
| —with an almost joyous sense of new energy, 
| strength and will to persevere?—-H. L. Sidney 
| Lear. 

| .--- The Christian life must be in its own degree 
| something like the Master’s own life, luminous 
| with His hope, and surrounded by a bracing at- 
| mosphere which uplifts all who even touch its 
outer fringe.—Hugh Black. 

|’ ....The loving heart which seeks to offer all, 
| even disappointments and vexations which touch 





Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. ; 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same_ pure 
article ft was when it was first made and cost 

our clothes do not ; 





last as long and Jook as white as they used ~, 


Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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Rotes and Queries. 





THE LIBERTY BELL.—'L. M. W.”: The 
Philadelphia News gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of the history of the Independence Bell: 
The order for the bell was given in 1751. The 
State House of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
work on which had been suspended for a number 
of years, was then approaching completion. The 
lower floors were already occupied by the 
Supreme Court in the chamber, while in the 
other assembled the Freemen of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, then consisting of one body. A 
committee was appointed by the Freemen, with 
Peter Norris as chairman, and empowered to 
have a new bell cast for the building. The com- 
mission for the bell was inthe same year awarded 
to Robert Charles of London, the — specifi- 
cation being that the bell should weigh 
about two thousand pounds and cost £100 
sterling. Itwas tobe made bythe best work- 
men, to be examined carefully before being 
shipped, and to contain, in well-shaped letters 
around it, the inscription: ‘* By order of the Proy- 
ince of Pennsylvania, for the State House in the 
Uity of Philadelphia, 1752." An order was given 
to place underneath this the fatal and prophetic 
words from Leviticus xxy., 10: “* Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land and to all the inhabitants 
thereof.”’ The reason for the selection of this text 
has been a subject of much conjecture, but the 
true reason is apparent when the full textis 
read. Itis as follows: “ And ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year and proclaim liberty throughout the 
land and to all the inhabitants thereof.” In select 
| ing the text the good Quakers had in memory 
the arrival of William Penn and their fore- 





trations of various models suited to women | the tenderest places, to God, will be more likely | fathers more thin half a century before. in 
| young or old, tall or short, stout or slender. | to grow in generosity of spirit than one who | august, 1752, the bell arrived, but though in ap- 
| Some of the newest styles are made slightly open | bears grudgingly what cannot be averted.—H. L. | parent good order, it was cracked by the stroke 


to the consistency of a half-glaze; take it off, stir in the neck and with pretty elbow sleeves. If a | Sidney Lear. 


in a piece of butter, finishing with lemon juice; | liningis preferred, it should be of the lightest | 
| however partially communicated, serve God with | 
their whole lives, will never fail of that one re- | 


pour this sauce over the fish. Glaze this sauce 
immediately with an iron or gas salamander for 
two minutes, orif there be neither, lay the dish 
on a thick baking sheet and set itin a brisk oven, 


| being careful not to disturb the sauce. 


WHITE BREAD BREWIS. 
Heata pint of milk in a double boiler. Stir 


into it enough bits of stale wheat bread to ab- | 
sorb all the milk. Season with a little butter and | 
| salt. It should not be pasty or sloppy, but will | 


ea light, dry porridge. It is a favorite with 
children, especially if served on a small, pretty 


saucer and dotted with bits of bright jélly. Serve | 


hot. 
TAPIOCA ICE. 


Soak one cup flake tapioca over night. In the 


morning place on the stove, and when boiling hot | 


add one cup sugar and boil until perfectly clear 


| Chop one pineapple, pour over it the tapioca, stir 


together, and turn out to form. Serve ice cold 
with cream. 
TOMATO SOUP. 

Put a generous tablespoonful of butter in a 
saucepan. When it is hot add half an onion 
chopped fine, let it stew gently for a few minutes, 
then add a pint of canned tomatoes; cook half 
an hour. Ruba heaping tablespoontul of flour 
and one of butter smoothly together and stir into 
the tomatoes. Have ready a pint of boiling milk, 
pour the tomatoes into a puree sieve with the 
boiling milk and rub through the sieve. Season 
with salt and pepper and a very little sugar. Re- 
turn to the fire, make it hot, but be careful not 
to let it boil, as it will curdle. Serve at once with 
croutons: 

CHICKEN SOUFFLE. 

Two tablespoons flour, two tablespoons butter, 

one teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon of pepper, 


two cups scalded milk, one-half cup stale bread | 


cruinbs, two cups cold chicken, one tablespoon 
chopped parsley, three eggs. Make a white 
sauce from the butter, flour, salt, pepper and 
milk. Add the erumbs and cook until quite thick. 
Take from the fire and beat in the chicken, pars- 
ley and the yolks of the eggs beaten till thick 
and lemon colored. Whip the whites until stiff 
and dry and fold in. Pour ina buttered dish and 
set in apan of hot water and bake in a hot oven 
thirty-five minutes. 

se 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

if you have a cup of cold roast veal left over, 
chop it fine, season with pepper, salt and a dash 
of paprika and tuck it between the folds of an 
omelet. Pour over it before sending to the table 
a cup of hot, well-seasoned tomato sauce. 

To prepare tomato fritters, scald and peel as 
many tomatoes as will be needed and chop them 
fine. Season with salt and pepper and stir in 
enough flour to make a thin batter. With the 
flour mix about a half teaspoonful of soda. Fry 
in butter or lard over a quick fire and serve hot. 

If bouillon is uot made a first course it may be 
served jellied, and with almonds as a salad 
course. Itis particularly pretty when served in 
individual moulds. The jelly is easily made from 
extract of beef, well seasoned, diluted with hot 
water, and made into a delicate jelly with dis- 
soived gelatine. A little is putin the bottom of 
the mouids, and the almonds, blanched and cut 
into strips, are arranged in a pattern in the jelly 
before the moulds are filled. Whenready to serve, 
turn out on a bed of lettuce hearts, and send 
around with the course a stiff mayonnaise. 


Fried cheese sandwiches may be made by cut- 
ting stale bread into thin slices and spread lightly 
with French mustard. Cover with a thick layer 
of grated cheese, sprinkle with salt and paprika. 
Press the slices of bread together and trim off the 
crusts. Heat atablespoonful of butter and lard 
together in a spider. Fry the sandwiches on both 
sides till light brown. Serve very hot. If you 
havea morsel of cold ham on hand, chop it fine 
and sprinkle over the cheese with a few bits of 
shredded parsley. 

To make warmed-up meats appetizing, there 
are various commodities which ought to always 
occupy a place in the pantry. Have a small jar 
of onion butter, a bottle of caramel, a glass can 
filled with browned flour,a jar of finely rolled 
bread crumbs, Worcestershire sance, celery salt, 
mace, bay leaves, a bottle of Oscar sauce, tabasco, 
cayenne, curry, catsup, canned mushrooms, pap- 
rika, kitchen bouquet and horse-radish. The 
secret of appetizing food is good flavoring, and a 
frequent varying of flavor has more to do with a 
tempting tabie than a large butcher bill. 

A divan should never be set across the corner 
of a room, as is occasionally seen. A divau’s 
place is against the wall, which, softened by up- 
right cushions, makes the back. Neither should 
a screen stand irrelevantly, screening nothing. It 
should shut off a draught, an ugly view, or con- 
ceal an awkward doorway. 

A delicious cordial that may be used a liqueur 
and dinner cordialis made from three quarts of 
ripe red raspberries and one quart of good cider 
vinegar. Let them stand together twenty-four 
hours, then squeeze, strain and measure. To 





| description, and a pinked silk frill should be 
| placed on the inside of the skirt at the hem. The 
| long, almost endless, range of low-priced summer 
| silks, foulards, Louisines, veilings, French challis 
and other materials, of delicate texture, but not 
|; too light tint, make very pretty demi-season 
| gowns; so do the dotted surahs, cashmeres at 
sixty-five cents a yard (double width), and inex- 
pensive shot taffetas. 

«*s A handful of roses makes an effective 
bouquet for an early fall hat, with green velvet 
lined with rose-red silk for the crown band, and a 
harrow bias drapery of the same at the edge of 
| the brim. Even better is a model in dark-green 
| open-work straw, in a pattern closely imitating 
applique work; decorated with soft, natural-look- 
ing green hops, bittersweet buds and a cluster of 
vivid yellow, russet-brown and scarlet wallflow- 
ers and nasturtiums, only bits of buds and _ blos- 
soms showing through the green hops and vines 
running riot all over the brim and a portion of 
the crown.—New York Evening Post. 

a_i 


| The World beautiful. 
| 





Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


We are living now the immortal life. The won 
| der of itis that we do not wonder at it more—the 
|} marvelous reality of living with thought and 
| affection charging our being as perfume the rose. 
| Nothingin the future can be more of a blessing 
than our present existence, and nothing can so 
; completely set us at rest concerning the future 

than the realization that: the miracle is in us now 
that we think could not come to pass. We spec- 
ulate if we can live again. Itis uncalled for—the 
| speculation should have been, how could we ever 
| have got into this wonderful universe?—now we 


} are here we cannot get away from it—we can 
only fly from world to world as a bird rich with 
song might pass from cage to cage.—Rev. William 
Brunton. 


“The soul looketh steadily forward, 
creating a world before her, leaving worlds 
behind her,”’ and ‘*‘ the web of events is the | 


That union of energy and will which we 


world every day, and any adequate percep- | 
tion of the life that now is, as well as that | 
which is to come, suggests consolation for | 
the ills of the day and ieads one into the | 
atmosphere of peace and joy. The better 
results, says Rev. William Brunton, “ are 
the trying to live for the spiritual, to feel | 
that the soul is the master cf the house, and 
that it must not be bothered in the way it 
has with trifles and torments. It has made | 
too much ado altogether about the weather, 
hot or cold; it has fussed too much about its 
little ailments and ills, and got in thechronic | 
state of grumbling when it should have | 
knowr. the triumphs of joy. 

‘“* How people preserve the useless and | 
let it crowd attic and cellar,” continues Mr. | 
Brunton. ‘* It would be so much wiser to | 
get rid of it—give it away or burn it. But 
how they also cling to worn-out complaints 
and broken-down feelings. and how foolishly 
they visit the chambers of dust to see that 
nobody has meddled with this worthless | 
trash.’’ 

When one comes into any clear realiza- | 
of this life of the spirit—of its infinite out- | 
look, its command of resources, the en- | 
tanglement with trifles falls off of itself. | 
Not unfrequently a great deal of time and 
energy is totally wasted in endeavoring to 
combat or to conquer the annoyances and 
troubles that beset une; that clip his wings 
and blind his eyes and render him imper- 
vious and unresponsive to the beauty and 
joy of life. Nine times out of ten it is far 
better to ignore them,—to put them out of 
sight and out of mind, and for one to 
gain the clearer atmosphere, to create the 

ew world. ‘ The whole course of things 
goes to teach us faith. We need only obey. 
There is guidance for each of us, and by 
lowly listening we shail hear the right 
word. Why need you choose so painfully 
your place, and occupation, and associates, 
and modes of action and of - entertain- 
ment? Certainly there is a_ possible 
right for you that preciudes the need 
of balance and willful election. For 
you there is a reality, a fit place 
and congenial duties. Place yourself in 
the middle of the stream of power and 
wisdom which animates all whom it floats, 
and you are without effort impelled tu truth, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








flowing robe in which she is clothed.” | — 


call the soul is capable of creating a new | - 








to right, anda perfect contentment. Then 


.--- They who,continuing faithful to divine grace, 


| ward, the greatest which even he has to bestow, 


| the being made able to love him with their whole 


hearts.—Dora Greenwell. 


.-.-He is wont to carry on His hidden dealings | 


with the soul by means of what we should call 


very little things. He requires an absolute purity | 
| of heart in those with whom He vouchsafes to | 
dwell, and a spirit of self-sacrifice which is ever | 


ready to offer all things, however seemingly 
small, to him.—Abbe Guillore. 

..--You little think how much the life of all 
your graces depends upon your ready and cor- 


dial obedience to the Spirit. When the spirit | 


urgeth thee to secret prayer, and thou refusest 


obedience; when He forbids thee a Known | 
transgression, and yet thou wilt go on; when he | 


telleth thee which isthe way, and which not, and 
thou wilt not regard,—no wonder if heaven and 
thy soul be strange.—Richard Baxter. 

.--- All the spiritual enemies, all the enemies of 


power of the Lord Jesus Christ, working by his 
grace in the heart. And when salvation is 
brought home to the heart, and wrought out 


captivity; but, beipg delivered out of the hands 
of its inward and spiritual enemies, is to serve 


God in the dominion of his Son’s life, in holiness | = 
| * Theatre-goer ": The largest theatre in the 


and righteousness all its days here upon the 
earth.—Isaac Penington. 

----Our Lord gives the answer to a difficulty 
continually perplexing honest Christians: “ How 
am Ito learn to love God? I want to do my 
duty, but I do not feel as if lloved God.” Our 
Lord gives the answer, * Where your treasure is, 
there willyour heart be also.” Act for God, do 
and say the things that he wills; direct your 
thoughts and intentions Godward; and, }depend 
upon it, in the slow process of nature, all that be- 
longs to you—your instinets, your intelligence, 
your affections, your feelings—will gradually 
follow along the line of your action. Act for 
God; you are already showing love to him, and 
you will learn to feel it.—Charles Gore. 


Brilliants. 

Conscious is man of two natures within— 
Here is his battle of life; 

This is the struggle of rightness with sin: 

Breath of the spirit aspiring toward heaven, 

Lust of the carnal almightily driven 
Earthward in sensuous strife. 

Centaur-lke angel and brute in one frame. 
Dueling, wrestling in pain, 
Striving each power to gain 

Over life’s processes, over life’s aim. 

Incense of prayer upbreathed to the skies 

Following storms of impetuous lust,— 

This is the duel, until shall arise 

Out of the violence, ardor and dust. 

Victor, the rational, spiritual man, 

Ultimate flower of Deity’s plan. 

—Robert Woods Van Kirk. 


* Boast not these titles of your ancestors, \ 
Brave youth; they’re their possessions, none of 

yours; | 

When your own virtues, equaled have their | 

names, 

’T will be but fair to lean upon their fames.” | 

The harvest time is near, | 

The year delays not long, | 

And he who sowed with many a tear 


Shall reap with many a song. 


Forth to his toil he goes, 
His seed with weeping leaves, 
But he shall come at early dawn, 
And bind his golden sheaves. 
—Bishop Coxe. 


All nature speaks the attributes of God, 

Whose vast domain of matter and of mind 

Accords forever with his holy will. 

All life is an expression of his love, 

All seeming death is birth to higher life, 

All discord is the fragment of a scale, 

Which, had man the power to comprehend, 

Would be replete with harmony divine. 
—Dr. Barlow. 


Lend me thy fillet, Love! 
I would no longer see; 

Cover mine eyelids close awhile, 
And make me blind like thee. 

Then might I pass her sunny face, 
And Know not it was fair; 

Then might I hear her voice, nor guess 
Her starry eyes were there, 

Ah! banished so from stars and sun— 
Why need it be my fate? E 

If only she might deem me good 
And wise, and be my mate! 

Lend her thy fillet, Love! 
Let her no longer see; 

If there is hope for me at all, 
She must be blind like thee. 


| 
| 
| 


| active voleano is 
| mountain ’’—thirty-five miles 





—Edward Rowland Sill. 


| of the clapper while being tested. It could not 
be sent back, as the captain of the vessel who 
had brought it over could not take it on board. 
Two skillful men undertook to recast the bell, 
which on being opened, revealed a bell which 
pleased very much. Butit was also found to be 
defective. The original bell was considered too 
high, and a quantity of copper was added to the 
composition, but too much copper was added. 
There were a great many witticisms on account 
of the second failure, and the ingenious workmen 
undertook to recast the bell, which they success- 
fully did, and it was placed in condition in 
June 1753. On Monday, the eighth of July (not 
the fourth), at noon, true to its motto, it rang out 
thememorable message of “ Liberty throughout 
the land and to all the inhabitants thereof.” For 
fifty years the bell continued to be rung on every 
festival and anniversary until it eventually 
eracked. An ineffectual attempt was made to 
cause it to continue serviceable, by enlarging the 
cause ofits dissonance and chipping the edges. 
It was removed from its position in the tower to 


: a lower story and ouly used on occasions of pub 
a man’s own house, are to be destroyed by the | 


lie sorrow, such as the death of ex-Presidents 
and statesmen. Subsequently it was placed on 


| the original timbers in the vestibule of the State 
Cis : | Honse, and in 1873 it was suspended in a prome- 
| there by the Lord, it is to be enjoyed and abode | ‘ af ' —s 

in, and the soulis not to return back again into | 


nent position immediately beneath where a 
larger bell presented to the city in 1866 now pro- 


| claims the passing hours. 


LARGEST THEATRE IN THE WorRLD.— 


world is the new Opera house in Paris. It covers 
nearly three acres of ground; its eubie mass is 
4,287,000 feet; it cost about one hundred million 
franes. The largest suspension bridge is the one 
between New York city and Brooklyn; the length 


| of {he main span is 1595 feet six inches; the entire 


length of the bridge is 5980 feet. The lofuest 
Popocatapetl—“ smoking 
southwest of 
Puebla, Mexico; it is 17,748 feet above the sea 


| level, and has a crater three miles in cireumfer- 


ence, aud one thousand feet deep. The longest 
span of wire in the world 1s used for a telegraph 
in India over the River Kistnah. It is more than 
six thousand feet in length, and is 1200 feet high. 
The largest shipin the world is the Great East- 
ern. She is 680 feet long, eighty-three feet broad, 


; and fifty feet deep, being 28,627 tons burden, 


18,915 gross and 13,334 net register. 

AMOUNT OF PAINT REQUIRED FOR A GIVEN 
SURFACE.—* Farmer,” Groton: It is impossible 
to give arule that will apply in all cases, as the 


| amount varies with the kind and thickness of 
| the paint, the kind of wood or othe; material to 
which it is applied, the age of the surface, ete. 
| 
| the number of square feet of surface by two 
| hundred. The result will be the number of gal- 
| lons of liquid paint required to give two coats; or 
| divide by eighteen and the result will be the num 
| ber of pounds of pure ground white lead required 


The following is an approximate rule: Divide 


to give three coats. 
NOTABLE BRIDGES OF THE WoRLD.—‘ R 


| W.C.”: The notable bridges of the world are as 
| follows: Sublician bridge, at Rome, oldest 
| wooden bridge; 7th century. Twice rebuilt, but 


ruins only remain. The bridge at Burton over 
the Trent; once the longest bridge in England 
1545 feet. The old London bridge was the firs- 
stone bridge; commenced in 1176, completed in 
1208. The Niagara Suspension bridge was 
built by Roebling in 1852-55. Cost $400,000; 
245 feet above water; 1268 feet long; esti- 
mated 1200 tons. The Brooklyn bridge 
was commenced under the direction of J. 
Roebling in 1870, and completed in about thir- 
teen years; 3475 feet long, 135 high. Cost, $15,000,- 
000. The Canti-Lever bridge, 1884, over the Niag- 
ara, steel. Length, 910 feet; weight, 5000 tons. 
Cost, $222,000. Rush-street bridge, Chicago, 1884. 
The largest general traffic draw-bridge in the 
world. Will accommodate four teams abreast, 
and its foot passages are seven feet wide in the 
clear. Cost $132,000. Cincinnati, over the 
Ohio River (suspension), 2220 feet long. High- 
bridge, Harlem (stone), 1460 feet long. Victoria 
bridge, at Montreal, over the St. Lawrence River 
(tubular), 9144 feec long. Louisville, over the 
Ohio River (truss), 5218 feet long. St. Louis, over 
the Mississippi River (steel), 2045 feet long. 
Cost over $€,000.000. Trajan’s over the Danube 
River (stone), 4770 feet long. The Bridge of the 
Holy Trinity, Florence, built in 1569 of marble, 
322 feet long. 
aes ers 

—tThe first English settlement in South Caro- 
lina was made in 1670. A party sent out by the 
proprietors reached the coast at Port Royal, and 
then sailed north to the Ashley river, and on the 
first mghland ab. ve the mouth of the river es 
tablished a settlement which was afterwards 
called “Old Charlestown.” The location was 
found to be a poor one, and in 1680 the settlement 
was moved to where Charleston now stands. The 
town was known as “Charlestown” until after 
the Revolution. The colony became prosperous 
through the cultivation of rice, which began in 
1693, but cotton was not successfully cultivated 
until 1793. 
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FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling 
of the Joints, Lumbago, 
Inflammations, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, Toothache. 
Asthma, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after reading 
this advertisement need any one SUFFER WITH 
PAIN. 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
the First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays Inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels and other glands or 
organs, by one application. 

A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
will in a few minutes cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness,Sick 
Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulency 
and all internal pains. 


rhere 1s not a remedial agent in the world that | 


wlll cure fever and ague and all other malarious, 

Dilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S 

PULLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY 

R IEF. 

50 Cents per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York. 
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Poetry. 


JEWELS OF THE SEA. 
0, sea, within thy depths what treasures rare 
and bright 
Are hid from sight; 
What wealth of radiant gems are there con- 
cealed,— 
By love revealed. 


Myriads of dazzling jewels quiver on thy breast 
In tremulous unrest; 

What time the sun’s warm splendor thee inspires 
With fond desires, 


Sombre and saé and drear thou art, when he 
Departs from thee; 
Dark lie the gems beneath thy waves, and lo! 
Thou dost mournipg go. 
EUGENIA ELISE BLAIN. 





->- - 

TODAY. 

Today, at least thou’rt here. 

I’ve journeyed many a year, 
Had for thee many a fear, 

And many a hope most dear. 


Today we greet at last, 

All yesterdays are past, 

Now, now unveil thy face, 
Grant me thy boon and grace. 


Today. I see thee same 

As days through which I came, 
Thou’lt soon be gone as they, 
The same returnless way. 


Today, oh, that I knew 

What with thee now to do! 

Thow’rt on my bands till night; 

God help me use thee right. 

—From *‘ Poems by Preston Gurney. 


> 
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TO THE WOOD BOBIN. 
The wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
As leaps the liquid melody along 
The dusky dell, 
Where Silence, late supreme, foregoes her wonted 
spell. 


” 





Ah. whenee, in sylvan solitudes remote, 
Hast learned the lore 
That breeds delight in every echoing note, 
The woodlands o’er; 
As when, through slanting sun, descends the 
quickening shower? 


Thy hermitage is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep; 
Here fancy dallies with delirious themes 
*Mid shadows deep, 
Till eyes, unused to tears, with wild emotions 
weep. 


We rise, alas, to find our visions fled! 
But thine remain. 
Night weaves of golden harmonies the thread, 
And fills thy brain 
With joys that overflow in Love’s awakening 
strain. 
Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint not thy lays; 
Thy Maker’s smile alone thy tuneful bosom 
sways. 
Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody ; / 
Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting wing, 
But led of thee, 
To rise from earthly dreams to hymn Eternity. 
—John B. Tabb, in the New Century. 





‘“ LIGHTS OUT.” 
Shorn of its pride, the flagstaff rears 
Its head against the soft dark sky; 
This soldier world at peace appears 
As though no fiercer mood were nigh. 
Far off some barrack banjo thrums, 
And then, across the night that wraps 
The place in gentle gloom, there comes 
—Q( passing sweet!—the sound of “ Taps.” 
Before the bugle leaves the lips 
Of him whose cunning waked its notes, 
A hundred windows know eclipse, 
The laughs are checked in honest throats 
Yet still the horses thump their stalls, 
Eager for wilder times, perhaps, 
While round the cold and harmless balls 
The crickets leap, defying “ Taps.” 
The fountain throws its cooling jets 
The brighter for the climbing moon, 
Its tinkle drowned by castanets 
And now and then a loud bassoon ; 
For small marsh people are about 
To break the silence that enwraps, 
And none may put the moonlight out 
For any silver song of “‘ Taps! ”” 
Indoors, each hardy warrior flings 
His tall frame down, as comes that song 
’ T is pleasant news the bugle brings, 
For soldier days are hard and long. 
There’s rest in small marsh sounds about, 
A river tide that curls and laps, 
And one great lamp that none puts out— 
That shines, tonight, in spite of ‘* Taps 
—Jeannie Pendleton Erving, in Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


'” 


——-o> 
LIFE. 
A train of gay and clouded days, 
Dappled with joy and grief and praise, 
Beauty to fire us, saints to save, 
Escort us to a little grave. 
4 —Emerson. 
Splendor of ended day? 
Be but the door, 
Opening the endless way— 
Life evermore! 
* —Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
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--I know not if his eyes are blue, 
Nor if his hair is brown or gold, 
I only know that for the right 
His voice is ever strong and bold. 


A champion for the wronged and weak, 
Against oppression, avarice, strife, 
All reverently I raise my glass 


And pledge my deepest toast is... 


Miscellaneous. 


Love and a Motor Car. 

Fay lived in a green-creeper-mantled, red- 
tiled rectory, twenty miles south of the great, fer- 
menting, seething, stewing city. There was a 
trellis walk of roses—almost every known va- 
riety in bloom this July—and at the end a green 
gate opening upon a triangular patch of grass 
common, where geese walked in cackling single 
file, and a small pond was fenced in by heavily 
blossomed blackberry bushes. As Fay leaned 
over the green gate—a slender, young figure in a 
diaphanous white gown, her supple waist em- 
| braced by a girdle of moss green velvet, fastened 
| with # buckle of Burmese silver work, her round, 
pink-flushed throat rising from a band of the 
same, and her silky abundance of blond hair 
crowned with a coquettish hat of rough green 
Straw—she looked very like arose herself. The 
henna red of raspberry juice showed upon the 
| tips of her slender fingers as she shaded her 
| eyes with them and looked anxiously along the 
| white ribbon of dusty highway that led to Lon- 

don. The sheltering hand was very white; the 
eyes it screened were of the darkest blue. Then 
the blue eyes withdrew from the distant prospect 
and fixed themselves upon the gander, who 
walked loftily by at that moment, obediently foi- 
lowed by his six or seven wives. 

** You poor, stupid things!’ Fay said, address- 

| ing them more in pity than in anger “ You— 

geese—to believe him so clever and to do every- 
thing he tells you! Don’t you see that if you 
| broke out of line and walked separately every 
one of you would have a chance of getting some 
. Slugs? But there you go, cackle-cackling be- 
hind his gray tail feathers and letting him get 
the best of everything! Have you no ambi- 
tion? Haven’t you ever heard of a Female 
Sufferage Society? Hayen’t you—”’ 

Fay broke off, for a cloud of dust was dis- 
tantly visible upon the highway. The cloud 
| rapidly approached, accompanied, not by a 

horse’s regular trot and by the light crunching 
| of dogeart wheels, but by the soft yet relentless 
| whirr-r-r of metal bedded upon resilent rubber. 

And as the girl realized this her sensitive lips 

quivered and something very like tears made 
| the blue eyes hazy. She had expected a man 
| with a dogeart; here came instead a man ina 

motor car, and who the man might prove to be 
| she did not care in the least. So she turned her 
pretty back upon the highroad, and the cloud 
| grew larger. Only, instead of flying past, it 
stopped in front of the green gate, scaring the 

geese out of their customary propriety into a 

squaking waddle and helter-skelter dive. And 

the handsome young fellow in the light gray 
tweed suit who jumped out of the motor car and 

stepped toward the garden gate, showing a 

glimpse of shiping white teeth under his silky 

brown moustache as he lifted his soft gray felt 
hat in salutation, was, after all, the right man. 

“Oh, Clem!” She had flashed around in anger 
as an arm touched her waist and the end ofa 
moustache tickled her ear. ** You wretch! to pre 

|; tend you had bought a new horse and were 
coming down to take me for atrial drive! ’’ The 
boxes upon the ear that Fay administered to the 
deceiver were very tender ones. 

* I didn’t say ‘ horse,’ but ‘ gee,’ and I am 
going to take you fora drive,” said Clem. He 
took a kiss from the cheek that was so near him 
and went back to the machine. 

* It pants like a hot setter,” said Fay, regard- 

| ing the motor with alittle dislike. ‘‘ One expects 
it to loll out a long red tongue every moment and 

plump down on its side in the shade. Why did 

you buy it? ” 

“ It isn’t tired,” said Fay’s lover, “‘ and there’s 
plenty of water in the tank. And I bought it be- 

| cause allthe other men at Lloyd’s have motor 

cars, and it gets me down here quicker than a 

trotter.” He drew out a silk duster from a 

pocketin the machine and fondly mopped the 
| white powder of the highway from its shining 

aint. ° 

' Oh, have you sold Prince Rupert?’’cried the 
| girl, in a shocked tone. 

“ Not yet,” said Clement Bathurst; ‘‘ but I have 
| spoken to a man—a fellow who underwrites for 
|me. He wants a clever, reliable old rocking- 
| horse for his wife to drive.” 

| ‘ Andso you are going to sell Prince Rupert? ” 
| ‘Women are wonderfully puzzling!’ thought 
| Clement Bathurst, as Fay’s long eyelashes 
| trembled, bright with tears. ‘‘ Why should she 
| mind my selling Rupert?” 

| Men are extraordinarily dense,.”’ Fay theught, 
| “and forgetful! He was driving Prince Rupert 
| the very first day he came to take me out. And 
| how many times since? Butinen are so 
| different from women! ” 

| And, having arrived at this astonishing physio- 
| logical discovery, Fay let herself be helped into 
| the motor car. 

| Her momentary feeling of vexation passed as 
her Jover shook out the light Knee apron and 
carefully folded it over the diaphanous gown. 
Men were not altogether disappointing. 

And now her lover took his seat beside her, 
turned the magic wheel, and they were in the 
heart of the flying cloud of dust. Hedges went 
by like strips of green ribbon, patterned with 
wild rose and wound upon a flying wheel. The 
soft whirr of the rubbered wheels changed toa 
dub-a-dub, and ariver bridge was left behind. 
Villages of red-tiled cottages, with honeysuckled 
' porekes and gardens full of hollyhocks suc- 
ceeded villages. Antique churches with square 
towers and thatched lych gates appeared and 
vanished. Sometimes a vehicle drawn by a 
horse whizzed by, and the quadruped attached 
invariably became biped in homage to the motor. 

“I hope we haven’t caused many accidents,” 
said Fay, as a sober cob, attached to a gig and 
driven by a red-faced old farmer, evinced the 
usual signs of wild dismay. 

“T hope not,” said Bathurst. “But don’t you 
like this? Aren’t you enjoying yourself, child?” 

His own handsome face was flushed with ex- 
itement, and, as he gripped the guiding wheel 
with sinewy, nervous hands and looked ahead, 
recognizing the difficulties of a corner to be 
negotiated, his jaw was set like cast metal. 

“Oh, yes, I am enjoying myself!” said Fay. 
“ But it seems rather a gritty form of enjoyment 
for hot weather, doesn’t it? My mouth ts full of 
dust, and I have a piece of gravel in one eye and 
a fly in the other. And,”’—her voice had a dis- 
tinct tone of reproach,—‘‘ when we were in the 
dogeart, behind dear, steady old Prince Rupert, 
you didn’t want both hands to drive with!” 

Bathurst, with atender, rather conceited laugh, 
freed one hand and clasped her waist. 

“You little darling! You sweet witch!” he 
cried. ‘So that was the reason you preferred 
Prince Rupert, was it?” The last word came 
| upon a little jolt of the machine. 

“Oh! ” eried Fay. 

“ Pet, it was nothing; only some brute or other 
in theroad—a polecat or a weasel,” said Bath- 
urst, glancing over his shoulder at a tiny, motion- 
less speck upon the dusty highway, which next 
moment had vanished from view. 

“It was a cat—some poor cottage woman’s 
pet!’ cried Fay, her blue eyes blazing above 
| crimson cheeks. “ Stop the motor!” she added 
| imperiously, “ I want to get down! ” 

“To pick up the pieces? Silly child! ” said 
Bathurst, with good-humored tolerance. 

“ Turn round, then, please,” said Fay, becoming 
as pale as she had been scarlet. ‘I should like 
to go home to the rectory.” 

“We are going back now, but by a different 
route—Spindleash and Lexsham Hill. I have 
looked it out upon the map, and it seems negoti- 
able! ” said Bathurst. 

“‘Lexsham Hill is marked ‘Dangerous’ for 
cyclists,” said Fay, trying to speak coldly and 
politely; “ but if you think it is safe for a chaut- 
feur—”’ 

“It is absolutely safe for a chaffeur and a 
chaffeuse, not to mention a ten-horse power 
Fraimler,” returned Bathurst, and, though his 
lips smiled and his tone was lightly caressing, his 
jaw was even more firmly set and his eyes were 
cold; ‘and so, here goes for’Spindleash.”’ 

His heart was surging with passionate anger. 
He bad counted on giving Fay a surprise, upon 
enjoying with her the new sensation of being 
antomatically whirled through those familiar 
scenes, upon inhaling the incense of her admira- 
tion, evoked by his remarkably mastery ot the 
steering gear. And now ! Disappointed 
vanity and wounded love make a mixture that is 
as bitter as it is heady. 

Meanwhile Fay sat beside her lover, pale and 
silent, folded, like a blighted rosebud, in her own 
sere and sad reflections. Was this the real 
Clement who had shown himself that afternoon— 
this hard, masterful, contemptuous man? Where 














was the tender, chivalrous lover? Gone, and in 
his place a stranger. She remembered Nora in 
“The Doll’s House.” She, too, had found out 
the real Helmer,—though Nora had been much 
longer in finding out hers. She would be warned. 
Oh! it would hurtto part from Clem, but not so 
poignantly if this was the realClem. She would 
put the brake upon her fate as it thundered with 
her down the steep, the cliffllke banks growing 
more and more precipitous, the descent more 
winding and more perilous ‘witheevery hundred 
yards. 

And then she awakened from her miserable 
dream to fiud that Clement and she were flying 
down Lexsham Hill ata fearful rate of speed. 
If her lover had had two pairs of arms he would 
have wanted all of them. Breathless with the 
speed, Fay turned and looked in ‘his set face. 
And the eyes turned, for Bathurst did not dare to 
move his head and something like the old look 
came into them. 

“« The brake won’t act! I cannot stop the ma- 
chine!” The woids were shouted above the 
hissing of the flying gravel spray and the whist- 
ling of the wind of their downward flight. “ I 
have been an idiot to risk an accident when you 
were with me. Forgive me, Fay!” 

And Fay cried back, holding on for dear life as 
the motor oscillated from side to side, or 
swooped, balanced on the rims of two side- 
wheels, round some terrific curve: ‘ There’s 
nothing to forgive. I am glad to share the danger 
with you, Clem!” 

** Bless you, child! ” he muttered, with a rising 
lump in his throat. 

And then the velocity of the descent increased, 
and a steep bank rose before them, and—— 

No more absurd ending toa tragic situation 
ever occurred. For in another moment the 
motor car, with its occupants rather shaken and 
dusty but unhurt, had come peacefully to a 
standstill in a field of mangel-wurtzel, having 
climbed the steep clay bank at the bottom of the 
gradient. with the impetus gained in the descent. 

““ Why—we’re alive! ’’ gasped Fay, opening her 
eyes, which had been tightly shut. 

‘* We are,” said Clement Bathurst, stretching 
his jarred and aching arms: “ but that we are 
is hardly my fault. I ought to have known that 
three lessons in motor engineering will hardly 
turn out an expert. How hot this seat is getting! 
Why—” He gave a_ loud, dismal whistle, 
and, jumping from his seat, whipped Fay from 
the vehicle before she had well comprehended 
his intention. “The beastly thing’s on fire,” 
cried the aggrieved proprietor, “‘ and not a pond 
within a mile of us! ” 

Which statement was true. So, having rescued 
the seat cushions from the doomed carriage, the 
betrothed lovers sat down at a safe distance and 
watched the motor car burn. It blazed merrily 
and created a fearful odor. As the work of 
destruction reached completion and the white- 
hot steel side plates buckled in the roaring flame, 
an old and red-faced farmer came gingerly driv- 
ing down Lexsham Hill behind a cob that only 
shied a litle at the smelland flare. At the bot- 
tom of the hill the driver pulled up. 

“ Why, consarn me!” said he to the motor, 
“what be you doin’in my mangel field? And 
where be the passengers—the young London 
gent and Parson Lovelace’s darter? A nice tale 
I shall have to carry home to Windover Rectory 
if they be burned aloive! ” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Rendle,” said a girlish voice, as 
Fay rose into sight above, “ we are not burned 
alive, but we should be very glad to know how 
we are to get home.” 

“You can ha’ th’ gig, sure!” said the farmer, 
cheerfully. ‘“ My placeis nort but a mile from 
here.” Then he pointed with his whip tothe now 
incandescent ruin, and observed to its rueful 
proprietor that he would be more than a penny 
out of pocket by that! 

“A hundred and eighty pounds,” said Bath- 
urst. 

“* Tis a lump,” said the farmer, “but you may 
look upon it, in a way, as an insurance premium 
For I'll lay my home hayfield again’ a railway 
*lotment that you’ll never set footon one o’ those 
consarned engines—he waved his whip toward 
the now smouldering motor car—“ while you 
draws the breath of life.’’ 

“ T’ll never buy another,” said Bathurst, ‘* and, 
as for traveling in one, my appetite for that kind 
of locomotion is blunted for the present. Come, 
Fay, let me help you down this bank.”’ 

‘© Will you come on to th’ farm?” inquired its 
proprietor, beaming with approval as the hand- 
some couple reached the road. ‘‘ Not to have a 
glass o’ wine after your scare? No? Well, please 
yourselves and you'll please me”; and he got 
down from the gig and handed Fay up with quite 
anair of chivalry. ‘‘ You drive a horse better 
than you steer a motor,” he said, with a wink of 
one bloodshot eye at Bathurst, ‘‘ or consarn me 
if I'd trust old Charlie with you! Good-evening, 
miss.” 

He touched his white hat to Fay, and nodded to 
Clement. “ I’ll have them cushions took care on 
against you sends for’em.” And he stumped 
away round the corner, whistling to his dog. 

And the old-fashioned, spidery gig climbed the 
hill behind the patient cob, and slowly jog-trotted 
back tothe rectory. It was a silent drive, but a 
pleasant one, and looks and touches have an elo- 
quence of their own. Dusk had fallen before the 
tired cob pulled up at the green gate; and Clem- 
ent, whose right hand only had been occupied 
with the reins, unelasped the other from Fay’s 
small fingers and released her waist. In the 
darkness she lifted her face to his. 

“One question, Clem, before we go in! Have 
you quite settled about selling Prince Rupert?” 

“* My sweet, I wouldn’t barter him for a gold 
mine if you are against it! ’’ was the commend- 
ably ready answer. Then, as the rectory ‘nan-of- 
all-jobs led the weary cob to the stabies, the 
green gate shut with a sound like a kiss, and the 
lovers vanished in the shadow of the rose-trel- 
lised walk that led to the shining porch of home. 
—Clo Graves, in the Sketch. 


— Douth’s Department. 





LAST SONNETS OF AN OFFICE BOY. 
It’s over now; the blow has fell at last; 

It seems as though the sun can’t shine no 

more, 

And nothing looks the way it did before; 
The glad thoughts that I used to think are past! 
Her desk’s shut up today, the lid’s locked fast; 

The keys where she typewrote are still; her 

chair 

Looks sad and lonesome standin’ empty there— 

I’d like to let the tears come if I dast. 


This mornin’ when the boss came in he found 
A letter that he’d got from her, and so 
He read it over twice and turned around 
And said: “ The little fool’s got married! ’’? Oh! 
It seemed as if I’d sink down through the ground, 
And never peep no more—I didn’t, though. 
The chap’s a beau we didn’t know she had, 
He come from out of town somewhere, they say; 
I hope he’s awfully homely and. that they 
Will fight like cats and dogs and both be sad! 
But still there’s one thing makes me kind of glad; 
The long-legged clerk must stay and work 
away, 
And, though he keeps pretendin’ to be gay, 
It’s plain enough to see he’s feelin’ bad. 


I wish when I’m a man and rich and proud 
She’d see me tall and handsome then and be 
Blamed sorry that she didn’t wait for me, 
And that she’d hear the people cheerin’ loud 
When I went past, and down there in the crowd 
I’d see her lookin’ at me sorrowf’ly. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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How the Seed Cakes Grew. 


From the moment that Dorothy arrived at 
Grandpa Crosby’s she began to ask questions. 
She had never been in the country before, and 
everything was new to her. 

She followed grandpa into the orchard, across 
the field, and down to the vegetable garden, ques. 
tioning every step of the way. 

“ What do you frow all those things away 
for?” she asked one morning as grandpa was 
scattering something over the ground. 

“‘Grandpa’s planting seed,” he said, “ so that 
lots of good things will grow for you to eat.” 

“* What kind of things?” asked Dorothy. 

‘Oh, peas and beans and melons,” said 
grandpa. 

On the dinner-table that noon there was a 
plate of seed-cookies; and, as Dorothy was eating 
one, she asked,— 

“ What I bite my tooth on in this: cooky, 
grandma? ” j 








Grandma laughed. ‘ M 4 
Bosra Bom aybe it’s a caraway 
sin that what makes ’em grow? ” asked Dor- 
“‘ [ guess so,” said grandma. Her little grand- 
daughter asked so many questions that she often 
answered at random. 
Dorothy ate five cookies, and no one noticed 
that she picked out the seeds and laid them be- 
side her plate. An hour later she came into the 
house with a silver fork in one hand and 
grandma’s fritter turner in the other. 
“Oh, grandma!” she cried, “ I’ve planted ’em 
just like grandpa did. How soon will they 
grow?” 
‘Planted what, child?” grandma asked, look- 
ing at the little girl’s soiled frock. 
“ Cooky seeds,” said Dorothy, gleefully. 
When grandpa heard of it he said: “It’s too 
bad for the child to be disappointed. Have you 
any more cakes in the house, mother?” 
Mrs. Crosby said that she gave the last one to 
Dorothy that morning. 
In the afternoon the baker’s cart stopped at 
Grandpa Crosby’s door, and shortly after Dor- 
othy ran excitedly into the house. “0 grand- 
ma!” she cried, “come out quick and see my 
cookies: they've growed up beautifully!” 
Sure enough, there were six scalloped seed- 
cakes half way out of che ground in Dorothy’s 
garden. 
“But they didn’t grow like your cookies, 
grandma,” said Dorothy. “ These have all got 
holes in’em. Isn’t it strange?” 

And grandma thought it was very: strange. I 
think so too, don’t you?—Carrie A. Griffin, in the 
Congregationalist. 


»— 


How the Bear Lost His Tail. 


An old fox saw an Indian with a sled-load of 
fish. The fox wanteda fish, but was afraid of 
theman. How could he get a fish without letting 
the Indian know? At last he thought of a plan. 
He laid himself cown by the sled road, and made 
the Indian believe that he was dead. 

The Indian wanted the fox’s skin, but did not 
have time to take it. Hs threw the old fox on the 
sled with the fish, and pulled the big load toward 
his wigwam. While the Indian was hard at work 
pulling. the old fox pushed off two or three good 
fish and then rolled off himself. Ina minute he 
was out of sight with the fish. 

The fox met a wolf, who asked him, ‘“‘ where 
did you get the fish? ” 

The fox did not like the wolf, but told him the 
trick he had played on the Indian. 

“Itis easy. Go and do it,” said the fox. 

The stupid wolf ran away, and, after seeing 
the Indian, lay down, and waited as the fox had 
told him. The Indian found him, but he was not 
to be fooled twice by the same trick. He 
pounded the old wolf with the stout stick he 
used for a cane. The wolf jumped up very sore, 
— ran away to find the fox. He did not find 
him. 

A bear saw the fox eating the fish while the 
wolf was gone. 

“‘ Where did your fish come from? ” asked the 
bear. 

** Follow that road down to the river, and you 








boldly up to that melon, and begin to peck at it! 
Tap, tap, tap! went his yellow beak, until he 
broke right into the juicy, salmon-pink heart. 

It was Harry Wood who saw him, and drove 
him back into the hen-yard. But most of the 
oe rode away in the stomach of the Plymouth 

Harry looked down mournfully at the bits of 
rind, scattered seeds and pulp remaining on the 
melon hill. Then he gathered up the mess, and 
threw it among the burdock# on the other side of 
the garden fepce. After which his long legs car 
ried him down to the Italian’s fruit store; and 
when he came out again, he bore a bulging paper 
bag. Hurrying up street, he reached the Barker 
yard,—reached Bobbie’s ill-fated melon-patch 
and then,—and then! 

The Barkers came home from the county fair, 
and Bobbie went out to his “ garden.” There 
had been melons at the fair, and the sight of 
them had filled him with fresh affection for his 
own solitary treasure. He bent over the brown 
mound, parted the green leaves, and—oh, wonder 
of wonders! 

“ Ma! ma!” Bobbie shouted. “Do come here. 
Why, my melon has grown lots just while I’ve 
been gone! And it’s so ripe that’s its loosened 
itself from the stem. Oh-ee! it’s perfectly 
lovely!” 

The-Plymouth Rock stuck his red comb through 
the chicken-yard fence, and crowed derisively; 
but Bobbie didn’t notice him. 

And Harry Wood was chuckling to himself 
across the street, as he said: “ That quarter I 
was saving toward my uew air gun ts gone, but I 
don’t care. The joke was worth twenty-five 
cents. And, anyhow, a big fellow kind of ought 
tolook out for a little fellow.”—Mary E. Q. Brusa, 
in Sunday School Times. 





Historical, 











_—— Bancroft, the historian, divides the popula- 

tion of the various colonies in 1754 as follows: 
New England, 436,000; Middle Colonies, 380,000 ; 
and Southern colonies, 609,000 (222.000 being 
Slaves), making a total of 1,425,000. 

——The establishment of King’s College, now 
Columbia,in New York city, in 1754, increased 
the number of colleges in this country to six; 
Harvard, in Massachusetts, founded in 1638; 
Williams and Mary in Virginia, in 1692; Yale, in 
Connecticut in 1700, the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton) in 1746; the University of Peun- 
sylvanuia in 1749; and King’s, now Columbia, in 
New York, ia 1754. 

——The territory of Maryland, asit was granted 
to Lord Baltimore, included also the present State 
of Delaware and the southern part of Penn-yl- 
vania. When Pennsylvania was granted to 
Penn, in 1681, a long dispute followed between 
Penn and Lord Baltimore as to the boundary be- 
tween their grants. It was settled in 1763, and 
the boundary line was run as at present. This 
was called “* Mason’s and Dixon’s Line ” from 
| the names of the surveyors who marked it, aud 
was long considered the boundary between the 
northern and Southern States. 

—Carolina was granted in 1663 and 1665, by 
Charles II., to eight proprietors. It included the 





will find a fishing-place. Put that leng bushy 
tail of yours into the water Wait until the fish 
bite it, then snatch them out.” 

The bear ran down to the river, and did just 
as the fox had told him, but the fishing-place 
froze over while the bear waited for the fish to 
bite. 

The bear did not know this, for his back was 
turned to the water. It was a very cold day, and 
the bear thought he would walk and get warm. 

He tried to get up, and his tail broke off short 
in the ice. 

The bear ran so fast that he found the fox, and 
he wanted to fight him. 

“ Thave done nothing,” said the fox. ‘ Itis 
all because you are so slow.”’ 

The bear never had a long tail after that time. 
The fox never lost his fine one.—Wigwam Sto- 
ries, by M. C. Judd. 

Honest Little Dick. 


In al) my life I never saw so honest a little cat 
as our Dick. He not only never stule himself, 
but he would not allow any other cat to steal 
if he could help it. The dear little fellow, how- 
ever, was strongly tempted once, and came very 
near to losing his good name. 

One day the cook carried out a pail of nice little 
frost-fish, and set it down in the yard. Dick was 
there. Dick always was nearby when there 
were good things to eat. The cook went back 
into the house, and Dick sat down to wait for her 
return; and two of his especial friends were at the 
window upstairs, looking down to see what 
** honest little Dick ’’ would do! 

The cook was a long time coming back to dress 
the fish; and all the while Dick kept watch,—now 
on the pail, now on the kitchen door. At last he 
went somewhat nearer to the pail, then nearer, 
then nearer. Ah! frost-fish smell so good. Dick’s 
little nose almost touched them! And then he 
sat down and cried at the top of his voice for 
cook to return quickly and save him from becom- 
ing a thief. 

Still she did not come. At last Dick put his 
fore paws on the edge of the pail. Then he 
looked at the kitchen door, and cried again. But 
the door did not open. So slowly, softly,a paw 
reached down into the pail. But, before it had 
gone as far down as the fish, it came back with a 
jerk empty; and its owner ran around the corner 
of the house where he would not see or smell 
those nice frost-fish any more. He did not want 
to be a thief; and we believe that the little fellow 
never came so near it again.—Little Folks. 

-+o>-o 
A Little Fellow and a Big Fellow. 

There were thirty-six plump muskmelon seeds, 
and Bobbie planted them very carefully, tucking 
nine in each one of the four mounds of earth his 
fat hands had heaped, smoothed and patted 
down. 

‘* My garden’s to be all melons this year. I'll 
have enough to eat, and lots to sell,” he called 
out proudly to Harry Wood. 

Now Bobbie and Harry were great friends, 
though the former was only five years old and re- 
cently out of kilts, while the latter wore a stand 
up collar, a butterfly necktie, and was even think 
ing about “ putting on long trousers.” 

Harry’s tone, though patronizing, was kind, as 
he inquired, “‘So you really think, sonny, that 
you'll have a big crop of melons?”’ 

“Of course!” And Bobbie’s voice was full of 
pride. ‘I mean to take awfully good care of the 
plants.” 

And, indeed, as the weeks went by Bobbie did 
tend his melons most faithfully, and in spite of 
many discouragements. For in two of the brown 
mounds the seeds failed to appear; whether they 
had been planted too deep, or whether they had 
been nibbled by some wandering worm, nobody 
could tell. 

However, the other two mounds soon bristled 
with luxuriant green plants. These, under Uncle 
Jed’s advice, Bobbie thinned out carefuily, 
weeded and watered. Then, alas! one night 
when the little boy was sound asleep (dreaming 
of luscious melons), an evil-minded cutworm sawed 
away in the moonlight, and, when morning came, 
half the plants lay wilting and dying. 

Bobbie would have cried over them, but then, 
salt water wasn’t good for plants (only aspara- 
gus, Uncle Jed said); and so, instead, he did his 
best to save the rest of his plants. Soot from the 
kitchen stove-pipe, tobacco from another pipe 
(the hired man’s), routed the wicked cutworms. 
Then a warm rain, followed by sunshiny days, 
made the melons grow as fast as ‘‘ Mr. Finney’s 
turnip behind the barn.” They got ahead of 
weeds, bugs and worms, and began to put forth 
pert little runners dotted with yellow blossoms. 

Then, one woful day, Mrs. O’Brien’s cow got 
out of the pasture and wandered about until she 
reached the Barker garden, and, on her way to 
reach the dozen rows of young corn, what must 
she do but place her feet right on his last hill of 
melons, smashing every trailing vine but one! 

And this time Bobbie cried. And Harry Wood, 
who came over to see the extent of the damage, 
tried to whistle cheerily, as he said, ‘‘ Well, the 
old bossie didn’t tread on your very best vine. 
See, you have one left,—and my stars, if there 
isn’t a melon on it as large as my biggest agate 
marble!” 

Now Bobbie hadn't noticed this, and he was so 
delighted that he quite forgot his tears. 

The one lonely melon grew rapidly until it 
began to look very well. Then one day—it was 
when Bobbie and the rest of the Barkers went to 
the county fair—the young Plymouth Rock 
rooster squeezed himself through the chicken- 








yard palings; and what else must he do but stalk 
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| territory nowin the States of North Carolina, 
| Carolina and Georgia, westward to the 
| Pacific Ocean. The French at Port Royal had 

called the country Carolina, a hundred years be- 
| fore, in honor of their king, Charles IX., and the 
English retained the name in honor of their king, 
Charles Il. The country had remained unin- 
habited since the failure of the French colony, 
except that a few Virginians had pushed down 
the coast and settled the northern shore of 
| Albemarle Sound. 


~ Curious facts. — 


——One of the fire-department horses in Balti- 
| more is extremely fond of Limburgher cheese and 
| eats it with evident relish. 

| -——A white badger, which is almost as great a 
| rarity as a white biackbird, was killed recently 
| by the Axe Vale (England) badger hounds. 

— Connecticut pays a bounty of $1 for each 
fox killed within its borders. Last year the 
payments on this account amounted to $1272. 

—tThe total number of farmsin Alabama is 
given at 223,220, of which 129,137 are operated by 
white farmers and 94,083 by colored farmers. 

—-Sweden’s last census records the lowest 
| death rate yet attained bya civilized nation. Dur- 
| ing the last ten years it only ayeraged 16.49 per 
| one thousand. 

— According to Dr. Flugge, air will go through 
the walls of a closed room at a rate depending on 
difference of temperature between the inside and 
the outside. 

— Instead of being a modern notion, the plan 
of preventing destructive storms by exploding 
bombs among the clouds was suggested nearly 
one hundred years ago by Prof. Parrot of Riga, in 
Russia. 

—Salem, N.J., was recently rid of a cater- 
pillar plague by National guardsmen. The con- 
cussion of their rifles when discharged caused the 
caterpillars to loose their hold on the trees. Then 

hey were swept up. 

— In respect to park area the chief American 
‘ities rank in the order following: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Baltimore, Pittsburg, New 
Orleans and Cincinnati. 

— In Russla no meetings of private citizens 
for any purpose are permitted; the privilege of 
holding meetings is granted ouly to chartered 
corporation or associations. All crowds, except 
in places of amusement or worship, are dispersed 
by the police. No premises can be hired for the 
purpose of holding a meeting without a permit 
from the police. 

——Salt has a peculiar affinity for water, and as 
it cannot easily unite with that substance when 
the latter isin the form of ice or snow, it tends to 
melt the ice in order to satisfy its craving for 
drink. The temperature at which fresh-water 
ice melts is higher than that at which salt water 
freezes. Otherwise liquefaction would not take 
place when salt and ice are mixed. 

—Every head of clover consists of about sixty 
flower tubes, each of which contains an infinites- 
imal quantity of sugar. Bees will often visit a 
' hundred different heads of clover before retiring 
to the hive, and in order to obtain the sugar neces- 
sary for a load must therefore thrust their 
tongues into about six thousand different flowers. 
Sometimes a bee will draw the sugar from 120,000 
different flowers in the course of asingle day’s 
w ork. 














Popular Science. 


—Garlic juice, inhaled under certain con- 
ditions, is the remedy with which Dr. W. C. 
Uinehin of Kells, Ireland, claims to have cured 
advanced tuberculosis. 

—tThe oxy-acetylene blowpipejof M. Fouche, 
easily melting most metals, burns a mixture of 
one part of acetylene to 1.8 of oxygen. Explo- 
sion inthe blowpipe is prevented by moderate 
pressure. 

—The latest development of screw propellers 
isdue to Mr. C. A. Parsons. The blades are 
given reduced pitch toward their tips, small 
vanes being also provided on the propeller-cone, 
and the effect is to admit of high speed without 
cavitation, and togive a greater mean thrust than 
is possible with blades of constant or increasing 
pitch. 

— aA British engineer’s new device for steer- 
ing twin-screw steamships consists of a special 
throttle valve attached to each set of engines, 
the valves being connected to a tiller by bell 
cranks and linkwork. When the tiller is moved 
either way from its central position, one throttle 
valve reduces the steam cf its set of engines, 
diminishing the speed of its screw to a degree 
varying with that of the turning of the tiller. 

—It has been long known that the colors of 
butterflies are influenced by temperature. Expe- 
rience during the last ten years has given Dr. E. 
Fischer some startling results, and have shown 
not only that cold seasons may produce new 
butterflies from the old, but that abnorma) heat 
may yield the same varieties, the changes being 
due to retarded development. Extreme cold, 
moreover, brings out other variations that may 
appear also in extreme heat. He suggests that 
these varieties of extreme temperatures may bee 
come permanent at a future stage in the earth’s 
evolution, although Standfuss contends that they 
never were and never will be anything but singu- 
lar freaks. 

—Surra, an animal disease of the Philippines, 








is pointed out by Dr. C. W. Stiles asa matter of 


great military importance. It seems to have 
been quite recently introduced from india, and 
is due to a microscopic parasite, which lives in 
the blood and is probably transmitted by biting 
_ It is a wet-weather disease, reported to be 
nvariably fatal to horses and mules. It occurs 
also in camels, elephants, dogs and cats, and 
more rarely in ruminants, but is not yet known 
in birds. Itis closely allied to the tsetse-fly dis- 
ease of Africa, and to dreaded maladies of 
Europe and South America. The chief symptoms 
are intermittent or relapsing fever, eruption 
anemia. emaciation, ravenous appetite, great 
thirst, and more or less paralysis. The intro- 
duction of the disease into new localities is to be 
guerded against as a serious calamity. 
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4223 Closed Drawers, 
79 to 30 waist. 


4236 Misses Norfolk 
Coat, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Woman’s Closed Drawers. 4238. 
Closed drawers are preferred by many women to 
any other sort, and possess the undoubted advantage 
of greater warmth. This excellent model is carefully 
shaped and provides ease and comfort without undue 
fulluess. As shown the drawers are of nainsook with 
a deep frill of lace headed by beading threaded with 
narrow ribbon, but cambric, long cloth and all under- 
wear materials are suitable. 

The drawers are cut generously wide, in conform- 
itv with the accepted style, and are amply full at tha 
back, while they include only sufficient fullness at the 
front to allow freedom of moment. ‘The openings are 
at the sides and the upper edges attached to bands 
that are buttoned over into place. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 22 yards 36 inches wide, with 3 yards of lace 5 
inches wide and 2 yards of beading to trim as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern. 423s, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure, 
Misses’ Norfolk Coat. 4235. 

The coat is made with loose fronts, half-fitted backs 
and under-arm gores, and is shapely at the same time 
that it is loose enough for comfort, and is eminently 
stylish. The plaits are applied, and are stitched flat 
at each edge with Corticelli silk. The right front laps 
over the left in double-breasted fashion, and the neck 
is finished with regulation coat lapels and collar. The 
sleeves are two-seamed, and finished with roll-over 
flare cuffs that are left open at the outside. The belt 
passes under the plaits and is held at the centre front 
by a harness buckle. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 24 yards 44 inches wide or 2} yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4235. is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





4236 Chil s Box 
Plaited Dress, 
2 4 and6 years 


+234 Girls Costume, 
6 to 12 years, 


Girls Costume. 4234. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining, on to which 
the yoke is faced, and over which the waist 1s 
arranged. The deep *“ Gibson” plaits extend over 
the shoulders and conceal the arms-eye seams, thereby 
giving the fashionable long shoulder line. The skirt 
has circular front and sides and is laid in box plaits 
at the centre-back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size (8 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 
inches wide. or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with % yards 
27 inches wide for yoke, collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4234, is cut in sizes for girls of 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





Child’s Box-Plaited Dress. 4236. 

The dress is simply cut and ineludes fronts and 
back only, the fitting being accomplished by means of 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The box plaits are 
laid in from the neck and shoulder to the lower edges 
and give the long lines so desirable for childish fig- 
ures. Inverted plaits are laid at the side seams that 
give becoming fullness to the skirt. The sleeves are 
in bishop style with straight cuff bands, and at the 
neck is asimple broad Eton collar. The belt as shown 
is of the material, but one of leather can be substi- 
tuted when preferred. 

The quantity of materia! required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 
inches wide or 2j yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4236, is cut insizes for children of 2, 4 
and 6 years of age. 





4207 Draped Blouse 
Waist, 32 to 38 bust. 


4239 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Woman’s Blouse Waist. 4239. 
To be Made with or without the Collar. 

The foundation lining fits snugly and closes at the 
centre front. On to itis faced the yoke that hooks 
into place at the left shoulder, and over it is arranged 
the waist. Front and backs both are tucked, and the 
fronts are brought together over an underlap to form 
what is known as the * Princess” closing at the cen- 
tre. The ornamental collar is arranged over the 
neck, finishing the edge of the yoke, and is completed 
by a curved strap that crosses at the front. At the 
throat is aregulation stock. The sleeves are tucked 
to the elbows, but form soft puffs below, being gath 
ered into cuffs at the wrists. The postillion is plaited 
with jabot effect,and is attached tothe belt that 
crosses in front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2tyards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all-over 
lace for collars, yoke and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4239, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Draped Blouse With Stole Effect. 
4237. 

The foundation lining fits snugly and smoothly and 
closes at the centre front, the back of the waist is 
laid in deep tucks that give the becoming outiine, 
while a series of small plaits under the front box 
plaits widen toward the waist and are draped with 
fan effect. The wide collar, shaped in points, droops 
artistically over the shoulders, and at the neck is one 
of the new pointed stocks, that, with the trimming, 
gives the fashionable stole effect. The sleeves are 
full, tucked at their upper portions but left free 
below the elbows and are gathered into pointed cuffs. 
At the waist is a belt finished in postillion style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide, 
or 23 yards 44 inches, 

The pattern. 4227, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36and 38 
inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHs 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 





The Worcester Meeting. 


Worcester Driving Park Company had three 
days of horse racing without pool selling at 
Greendale track last week, and, as expected, it 
proved an expensive experiment. The meeting 
ate into the profits of former race meets to the 
extent of $1500, but even so the Driving Park 
Company will quit the season ahead of the game 
financially. 

There was talk at first that the meeting would 
be abandoned, excepting the three $800 stake 
races which formed a part of the programme, 
and that these stakes would be raced off ina 
single afternoon. Rather than disappoipt the 
horsemen who were already on the grounds 
with their horses, the directors voted to race off 
every class that had filled, even though at a 
loss to the company. The average attendance 
hardly exceeded four hundred, and although 
good time was made in all the races, straight 
heats were the rule, each of the events being 
won in one, two, three order with the exception 

he 2.35 pacing stake. 

"as Soar Peleg F. Murray of Worcester 
was on the grounds, representing the State 
police, but there was ho oceasion for his ser 
vices. The pool room under the grandstand was 
shut up tighter than the proverbial drum, and 
not a public bet of any kind was recorded. A. 
H. Merrill started the horses, and associated with 
him in the stand were Mr. Bingham of Hartford 
Scott Locke of Manchester, Ne H., as 
judges. The track was in good condition on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but was very heavy 
Thursday afternoon for the free-for-allers, which 
alone prevented a reduction of the present track 
record of 2.11}, held by Terrell S. and made three 
years ago. 

1 The A of the first day’s racing was the 
stake for 2 24 class trotters, for which six horses 
appeared for the word. Chester W. Lasell’s 
royally bred Melton, a winner at Dover the week 
before, and Walter R. Cox’s Alcantara stallion 
Midnight were expected to make the battle for 
first money, but both were beaten for top 
position in the summary by John Riley s 
game gelding Ralph Wick. It was the first 
time Wick had been started this season over a 
half-mile track, but he made the turns right 
handily, and really had no difficulty in getting 
the muney. Melton drew the pole for the open- 
ing heat, but a break at the first turn cost Melton 
the pole. Ralph Wick moved into the lead, and 
at no stage of the race was he headed. Melton 
was unsteady all through the first mile, aS was 
Midnight during the first half. Cox got the stall- 
ion to going steadily at the three-quarters pole 
and set sail after Ralph Wick, who was four 
lengths to the good. In ‘a drive down gthe 


and 








stretch Ralph Wick kept ahead of the black stall- 


ion, and won by a length in 2.18}. ce: 

For the second heat of this race Midnigh 
broke going away, allowing Ralph Wick and 
Melton torace on ahead to the quarter pole, 
when Sayles came up with Almont King and re- 
placed Melton for second place. Midnight was 
last horse at the quarter pole. At the half 
Melton and Midnight were contending every foot 
of the way for third place. Midnight went to 
another break on the back side, and there was 
also a ripple in Melton’s gait, but only for a 
moment. Meanwhile Ralph Wick was racing 
around a length ahead of the chestnut son of 
May King and finished in the same order in 2.19}. 

Only one more heat was required for the race 
Almont King acted badly in scoring, and when 
Merrill finally sent them away Almont King was 
lengths behind on arun, and was eventually dis- 
tanced, retusing te strike a trot until he was 
hopelessly out. During the first half of the mile 
Melton forced the clip for Ralph Wick, when 
Midnight came up and replaced Melton as the 
contending horse. Cox got out every fraction of 
speed his stallion possessed, but Ralph Wick was 
right on edge and refused to be downed, although 
Cox had the satisfaction of driving the winner 
outin 2.15%, within a fraction of a second of the 
track trotting record. 

Cox had better luck in the 2.26 class pace, in 
which he landed a straight-heat winner in the 
chestnut gelding Frank M., by Strong Boy 
Frank M. won at Dover, N. H., the week before 
and the comparatively cheap field behind him 
gave no difficulty. Frank M. showed in front in 
the last quarter of the first mile, and after that 
did not relinquish the pole. Brewster was the 
contending factor most of the time with Victor 
but the gelding fell back in the stretch each time 
and was beaten out twice by The Goat and once 
by Redondale. 

The 2.17 class pace was almost equally easy for 
F. W. Putnam’s chestnut mare dirline. Like 
Fran” M., «irline had taken a fast mark at 
Dover, and the few in the field that might have 
made a try for first didn’t dare to take a chance 
of reducing their records. Before the third heat 
driver Williams, owner of Lady Sleigh, a mare 
for which he paid $100 in Indiana last spring, 
was taken from behind the mare, and Lady 
Sleigh was turned over to John Riley. The 
change would probably have worked a difference 
in the outcome of the race had it not been that 
Laey Sleigh made a break at the first quarter. 
Joseph Middleby’s chestnut gelding Bob was 
very rank, and was distanced in the second heat, 
the hopples breaking. Later in the afternoon he 
was worked out a milein full view of the grand- 
stand, and was timed by one hundred watches in 
better than 2.11. The summaries of the opening 
day were: 

SUMMARIES. 

Worcester, Mass, Sept. 16, 1902—2.17 class, 

pace. Purse, $300. 


Arline, chm, by Cuba (Putnam)......--..-- 1141 
Lady Sleigh, bm (Williams) -........----.- 222 
Annie M., blk m (Doble)........---.----.---3 3 3 
San Telmo, br g (Gillies) ......-.--------.-- 445 
Borealight, chm (Cox) ......-------.-------- 65 4 
Hot Stulf, b m (Kingsley) .....---....-------5 6 6 
BID CNG (RMDOAY) n0cccecscccesccebenverssen 7 dis 
TIME 

5 Pa } Mile 
First heat... ....334 1.07 1.41} 2.16} 
Second heat....33} 1.07} 1.41 2.164 
Third heat.... 33% 1.07} 1.414 2.16 


Same day—2.24 class, trotting. Purse, $800. 
Ral : Wick, br g, by Almont Brunswick 


TDS susiicainenGabend<éeasckaeeh sen tewe 1141 
Midnight, blk h (Cox).....--....-.---------- 242 
Melton, brh (Lasell)........-..---.------ 3 3 3 
Princess Eblo, b m (Gillies) ..........--..-- 6 5 4 
Almont King, ch g (Sayles).........-..---.5 2dis 
Tony Baker, br g (Holmes) -.-...-...-.---.-- 4 6dis 

TIME. 

1 4 3 Mile 
First heat........344 1.10 1.45 2.18 
Seconda heat.... .35 real eT 2.19 
Third heat.......35 1.02 1.41 2.15} 

Same day—2.26 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Frank M., ch g, by Strong Boy (Cox)....-. 111 
The Goat, b g (Richardson) ..........-.-...- 224 
Redondale, brig (Doble) ........--....-.---- 442 
Victor, ch g (Brewster) ..........-...----.-- 3 3 3 
Bobbie R., ch g (Gillies) ..........--..-..... 455 
TIME. 

} 3 3 Mile 
First heat........254 1.10} 1.454 aI 
Second heat ..... 36 1.11 1.46 2.20 
Third heat....... 344 1.094 1.45 2.19 


The race the second day came in the 2.40 class 
trotiing stake, in which the Oakhurst Farm geld- 
ing Dick Berry won the first race of his career, 
taking first money in straight heats and in im- 
pressive fashion. Dick Berry was a better geld- 
ing than at anytime since Mr. Lasell brought 
him from the West, and he did not have to step 
faster than 2.20} to win. His record is 2.14}, 
made at Poughkeepsie track last August. Berry 
drew the pole and did not relinquish inside po- 
sition at any time during the three heats. The 
chestnut mare Mary Rachel and Bob Proctor’s 
Nanita fought out second money. Both mares 
were inclined to be unsteady. In the third and 
deciding heat of this race Mary Rachael was 
leading Nanita fifty yards from the wire when 
she made another of her periodical breaks, and 
before Timothy could right her, Nanita had 
passed the daughter of Simmons, and so had 
second money won. 

Frank Slavin of Providence brought up an easy 
race winner in the 2.27 class, trot, in the big four- 
year-old Sable Wilkes colt Navidad, that went a 
good race in one of the trotting classes at the 
Narragansett Grand Circuit meeting. Navidad 
was bred by the Hon. F. C. Sayles at the Mariposa 
Stock Farm, and was sold at auction in New 
York last winter for $750. He drew the pole, and 
didn’t have to half exert himself to win. The 
first mile, made in 2.213, stands as his récord to 
date, but he is a sure 2.15 trotter as soon as he 
strikes a mile ring. The roan horse Fuego, by 
Bingen, was second each heat, but at no time had 
the speed to challenge the winner. , 

The 2.20 class pace proved a Worcester event, 
being won by the local mare Bella, by Young 
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Air Cushion “= 
Pads 


Fresh air to the 
foot at each step 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
BUFFALO, 1901. 


Perfect safety in 
driving over any 
kind of street 
pavement, even 


though covered 
SEE THAT CUSHION? | With'ice 
It fills with air at each step. he 
aeekis 7 breaks Somme: = = = 
8W. prevents s. ng. 
That's what keeps the foot | Improves your 
horses action. . 


ealthy. 
That’s what ¢ures lameness. 














Our pads for Trotters, Pacers and 
Roadsters must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

Weight from 3 to 4 1-2 ozs. 


Order through your horse shoer. 


REVERE RUBBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
New York. 





Boston. Chicago. 





CURES 
AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS FAIL. 
WRITE 
S. W. MACKEY, 
Foot Specialist, 
BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


















Pat. No: 426,831. 


PROFESSOR (HADWICK’S 


‘PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 


! <0 M4 
oh 

= 

| to any other Ex- 

pander made. 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6. No. 1 Expander fits 

. No.1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 

; The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 

| Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 

; for circular. 

8. E. CHADWICK, Proprietor, 
Leck Bex 376, Bristol, B. I. 


Cures Founders, 
Thrush and Naw 
teular Disease, 
and is superior 
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"This is the Time for WORMS, 
Have your Worms got Horses? 


| Are they getting thin and weak? Are they “ off 
their feed?’ Do they “ sweat and worry? ” 


DR. EMERSON’S “DEAD SHOT» 
will REMOVE WORMS, DEAD or ALIVE 


1 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| from HORSES AND CATTLE. [It will purify 
| the Blood, Correct and tone up the Stomach, and 
| strengthen the nerves. 


ares 


. sottant tianti sakt: 





WINNER OF THE CHARTER OAK $10,000 STAKE, HARTFORD. 





Jim. Bella has been in F. L. Brewster’s string | 
all the season, and she certainly went a good race | 
taking a record of 2.18} in the second heat. She | 
is a mare that needs a world of driving, and | 
Brewster was obliged to team her from wite to | 
wire each heat. Spofford, another Worcester | 
trainer, had the contending horse in Joe D. Joe 
showed in front at the half-mile pole in the sec. 

ond mile, but Bella went at him gamely down the 
backstretch the second time around, and finally 
succeeded in beating him out. Dr. F. H. Ken- 
drick won third money with the gray gelding 


Earl F. Brn 
- SUMMARIES. | ines 
I +» Sept. 17, 1902—2.2 ss 
ace Puree, BoC? SePt. 17, 1902—2.20 class, | Boston Gentlemen’s Driving Club 
ella, b m, by Young Jim (Brewster)....-. 111} i bs 
Joe D., b g (Spofford)......-...222222222 202. 22 2] Matinee 
Earl Ft g (Taylor)............: \cosecuveaae TT 
*y i 3. al | ee eee 5 a . 
Sart Ccaiondem Gan Cnet Satine + 2 3 Tegular weekly matinee of the Gentlemen’s 
TIME. | Driving Club of Boston at Readville, Mass., 
4 h j Mile last Wednesday. The races were sti 
First heat......354 1.10 1.45} 2.214 | . re cme seg _ atarted 
Second heat.___344 1.083 144 2:13} | from the regular wire on the ground, in- | 
Third heat... .34$ 1.09} 1.45 2 


Same day—2.40 trotting stake. Purse, 8800. | 


Dick Berry, b g, by Anderson Wilkes | 






(Lasell) .-- aes wentuewteueadian 11 1| 
Nanita, b m (Proctor) ....-_-.. 2 3:2 
Mary Rachael, ch m (Timothy) -- Oe oe 
Lilly of the Valley, blk m (Richardson)....4 4 4 | 
Lassie, bm (Kingsley) .....-......-.-...-.-- dis | 

TIME. | 

} } 3 Mile. | 

First heat..........35 1.103 1.46} 2.213 | 
Second heat...-....354 1.10} 1.464 2.203 | 
Third heat.........354 1.11 1.464 2.214 | 


Same day—2.27 class, trot. Purse, $300. 


Navidad, br g, by Sable Wilkes (Slavin)..1. 1 1 | 
Fuego, rn g (Hodgkins and Smith)........2 2 2) next two by Pilot Wilkes, who is of rather 
Susie S., br m (Doble) .....-.......22.2222.. 304 3} 
Florence C., blk m (Brewster)... ........-. 43 4! mm : 
ion | able driving at times. 

} } 3 Mile} The fifth event was one of the best races | Ing the recent show. 
First Np eat 1.47 2.213 | seen at any of the matinees, and was won 
Second heat......35) 1.1 1.47 2.234 | hy : 5 ’ ‘ | 
oe » den gpemmbes at ois ifn = | by Mr. John Shepard’s black gelding Altro | 


The week’s racing was brought to a close | 
Thursday afternoon with the free-for-all and the | 
2.35 pacing stake. The latter race created a great | 
deal of local interest, owing to the presence in it | 
of the Aleander mare Hetty Green (2.114), owned | 
by R. C. Taylor, Worcester’s millionaire real 
estate man. Hetty Green had amost formidable 
opponent, however, in A. E. Richardson’s bay | 
gelding Pecler Patron. Hetty won the first heat, | 
taking the lead at the start and keeping it | 
throughout the mile. The second heat was nip 
and tuck, and ina great drive down the home 
stretch Peeler Patron reached the wire first by a 
scant nose. After that Peeler Patron had things 
his own way, Hetty tiring badly in the heavy 
going. 

In the free-for-all Frank Yokum surprised the 
race-goers by winning first over a fast field. 
Dumont W. and Annadrosis were picked to be 
the dangerous horses, but they were not able to 
outfoot the speedy Yokum. 

SUMMARIES. 

Worcester, Mass., Sept. 18, 1902—2.35 class, 
pacing stake. Purse, $800. 
os Patron, b g. by Patron (Richard- 

POD oiccnscuneh xtecunte 
Hetty Green, b m (Cox) .................. 1 
Shum Boy, ch g (Gillies) q 
Lanter, blk m (Palmer)........ 





or Co bS oe 
ee OO ot 
we G2 BS me 














Carmine, b g (Kervick) ......-......------.-4 5 
Elmer D., b g (O’Brien) ..........--.-------- 5 4 
TIME. 
} 4 3 Mile 
First heat... ......33} 1.07 1.41} 2.16 
Second heat... . ..33 1.07 1.40 2.155 
Third heat.......324 1.05 1.39} 2.13 


Same day—Match race. Purse, $100. 
Hamilton Boy, b g, untraced (Nelson)...-- 111 


Sly Wilkes, gr g (Johnson).........-......- 2 2ds 


Time, 2.48, 2.41, 2.374. 
THE ROADMAN. 





There were seven races on the card at the | tents were filled with exhibits and the crowd in 


134 | EI 
194 siead of ‘from the clubhouse, as heretofore. | an exhibition would be a tame one. Excellent 
Mr. David Whittemore had little trouble | management was indicated in several depart- 


|in winning the first event. The seeond | ments at Conetia Park. An incident that illus- 
| trates the generosity of the New Milford members 


| was related to me after the close of the exhibition. 


event was split up, Armilla winning the 


( first heat, but she was a little unsteady the 
next two, which went to the gray mare 


Nellie Boca, driven by Mr. Peter B. 
Bradley. 

Whitewood had easy picking in the third 
event and wonin straight heats. Charley 


| King won the first heat of the fourth event society. The officers of the association are: J. 


| Leroy Buck, president; Noble Bennitt, vice presi- 


rather easily in 2.42,but was beaten the 


sluggish disposition, and requires consider- | J. Emmons, treasurer. Hubert Thomas is one of 
| the prominent members who was very busy dur- 


L. Silver Glow, fresh from his victory at 
Dover, was a starter, but he was a trifle off. 


Young Mr. Aldrich won the sixth event | 
| expensive attire, were numerous at the fair. 


rather handily with Burlington Boy, step- 
ping the second heat in 2.18%. 

The pacers hada hot time of it in the 
seventh event, the first heat going to Ken- 
tucky Star by a nose in 2.124. The second 
heat was captured by Early Bird Jr. in 
2.13}. At this stage of the game darkness 
called a halt, and each was given a blue 
ribbon. 

SUMMARIES, 


Readville, Mass., Sept. 17, 1902—Event No. 


1, trot. 

Mayzetta, rn m, by May King (Mr. D. Whitte- 
RR pre Ren tet Rpt oS : 3 

Molah, ch g (Mr. B. Pope) ....-................ | 

Bonnie Sid, br m (Mr. A. C. Aldrich) .......... 3 3 


Time, 2.30}, 2.28}. 

Event No. 2, trot. 
Nellie Boca, gr m, by Clay King (Mr. Peter 

B. rig 4 ewiisdusens atin lsc retains slag eee 2 
Armilla, blk m, by Wilkes Boy (Mr. W. B. 

MINT weird ch bascignhnonatenpicexs waacnoe ol 1 
Susie K., b m (Mr. C. H. Belledeu)...-. Z 
Ivy Vine, b m (Mr. D. Whittemore) -. 
Keryx, b g (Dr. 8. H. Blodgett) ............ 

Time, 2.24, 2.23}, 2.244. 


Comet 
woohoo 





Alcy M., chm (Holmes).......... dis Event No. 3, trot. 
‘ TIME. Whitewood, gr g, by Woodlark (Mr. John 
: $  - Me) seeeteke. bg Oc Game A, thapess 23 
Second heat. vant, E41E 2-154 | Ben Wilkes, bik g (Mr. G. A. Graves).......-3 dr 
Third heat.........33 1.06} 1.40. 2.16 Time, 2.16}, 2.16}. 
Fourth heat.... ... 34 1.10 1.45 2 if Event No. 4, trot. 
Same day—Free-for-all. Purse, $300. Pilot Wilkes, blk g, by Wilkes (Mr. C. W. 
Frank Yokum, br g, by Parker (Doble)....1 1 1 OWl€Y)...-------------- ---4-- tee eee eee ‘ 
F feenme » bs (Binst its aioe veda Deena 2 2/| Charley King, blk g, by May King (Mr. G. 
Annadrosis, ch MT oc chvumctsen bees Y, Leonard) .......--.-----------------.--- 
g ) «Bohs Brightlight, ch h (Mr. P. B. Bradley)...... S32 ¥ 
SRC eG reece reer per uatai mrad 
KH Oo Event No. 5, trot. 
orse wners! Use Altro, blk g, by Alcantarus (Mr. John Shep- ‘ 
BE Reiwe occsctne cade bess én cles SS Nb eb needwtehs ds 
ti?» GOMBAULT’S Silver Glow, b g (Mr. Charles Sanders).......3 2 
@ Temple Wilkes, b g (Mr. John O'Connor)....2 4 
au stic Miss Duke, b m (Mr. W. B. Farmer ).......... 43 
wi, Time, 2.143, 2.154. 






alsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


U : 
\ss 
— 


Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
RSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 





Event No. 6, trot. 
Burlington Boy, ch g, by Aleander (Mr. A. C. 
pong wl Rite hacen sbanahenas olagnans Seehinw tan 11 
Lottie Fallis,b m (Mr. A. H. Alley) ........... 3 2 
Dominant, b g (Mr. W. B. Farmer) ...........2 3 
Jock Bowen, br g(Mr. W. D. Hunt) ..........4 4 
Time, 2.19}, 2.183. 


Event No. 7, pacing. 
Early Bird Jr., blk g, by Early Bird (Mr. 
George R. Hall 2 


Time, 2.123, 2.13}. 
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New Haven (Ct.) Notes. 


| New Milford Agricultural Society was held on 


Horsemen who saw Cresvceastrot at Phila- 


The twenty-fourth annual exhibition of the | delphia last week are predicting that he 
| will never trot another mile in so low time 


| grounds owned by the association, called Conetia | a8 2.02}. That won’t discourage the mighty 


weather, the exhibits and attendance were large, 


Known, the fair was free from objectionable 
features. Ifthe ordinary swindling games were 
present the writer did not see them. Evidently 
many men with objectionable games are tolerated 
at other fairs, but were not allowed at New Mil- 





| variety of salesmen, shouters, fakirs, sideshow 
men and others that constitute an attractive part 





|; one. This year the management gave him the 


| partly accounted for by the harmonious work of 
| the officials. 


before an appreciative audience in the grandstand 


ford. 
The exhibition hall, other buildings and several 


| attendance. On the space between the main 


| building and the judges’ stand were the usual 


of any fair. Without some of these attractions 


A gentleman recently stated that he had an 
exclusive privilege at the New Milford Fair of 
last year, which proved to be a very unfortunate 
investment for him. His financial loss was a big 
same privilege without any charge. Such gener. 
osity is quite sure to prove beneficial to the 
dent; J. Edwin Hungerford, secretary; Edward 


The success of the fair is 


At an early hour the horse races were started 


that contained many women. Attractive ladies 
and fine, healthy-looking girls, many of them in 








The judges were Edward Taylor, J. M. Ben- 
jamin and E. O. Marsh. The time was taken by 
N.S. Thomas and J. H. Cochrane. 

F. L. Newton, who represents the HORSE 
BREEDER in New Haven, officiated as starter, 
and managed to get the fields away without tire- 
somes coring. With eleven starters in the first race 
the drivers required a@ warming, after which they 
came right for the word and the race commenced. 
Particulars are in the summary. 

SUMMARY. 

New Milford. Ct.. Sept. 18, 1902—2.40 class, 

trot or pace Purse, $200. 


Vermont Chimes, br g (Osborn)........-.- 1-1 1 
Prince C., br g (Stewart) .......-.-...--.. 3323 
Yale Boy, br g (Green).....-.............. 3.3 3 
We I ine al foes decdince ccs. adas, adecu 446 
Yonroy. b m (Barrett)..................--. 6 6 4 

. 0. D., bg (Dwyer)..... -...-.....---.- 8 5 5 
Frank G., ch Wd) iiss eatiekas iodine «ake, 510 9 
A. R. V., iret UMN es ccunés venedaas se’. ae ae 
Bonnie Bion, br g (Thomas)......:......-- 78 8 
Kate McDonald, chm (Winegar) .......-- 11 11 10 
iss Leona, br m (Sutten) .-.......-...-.-- 10 9dr 


Time, 2.2€4, 2.244, 2.25. 
Achamar, a fine-looking New Milford pacer, 





and Marsh. 
SUMMARY. 


Same day and track—2.25 class, trot or pace. 


Park, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of this month. | son of Robert McGregor, however. Such 
It was a fair that the members may be proud of. | predictions, in fact, are rather a favorable 
for the reason thit, in consequence of fine} omen. It has often been the case in the 
past that just when a stallion has been de- 
the horse races were satisfactory, and, as far as , nounced a failure as a sire, his get begin to 
come to the front at once. 


| 
| 


Directions with each box. Sold by your Druge 
gist or sent by mail upon receipt of Fifty cents. 


C. B. Smith & Company, 


Wholesale Agents, Newark, N. J. 


FAMILY TAR 
FOR SALE. 


Bay, seven years old, stands 15.2 hands, weighs 1050 
pounds, sound, kind, drives in o; en bridle, not afraid 
of trolley cars or automobiles ; a tree driver, does not 

ull On the bit, good to pole and single harness; free 
rom tricks; is a pure-gaited trotter, has never 
changed ownership. Will make a first-class brood 
mare, is all ready to put to work. Sire, Alclayone, 
2.7 ii dam by Allectus, son of Aleantara, 2.23. 

Also a few brood mares from producing dams, with 
foal, by Alclayone, 2.203, and Octone, 2.263. Also two 
well-bred and very promising stallion colts. Any or 
all at a bargain. Address 

Ss. W. PARLIN, Box 2713, Boston. 














won the next race easily. The name of the geld-( Write to Department 
ing was taken from the firm name Ackley, Hatch 45 Babout your horse’s 


winter clothing needs. 


The Wanamaker Horse-Goods Store Catalogue 
is a priced and illustrated hand-book of 


horsemen’s supplies. 


Everything 
con . 
The Horse 


Hie Owner 
FoR 
Hie Driver 


JONN WANAMAAER 
me 


Geop CLOTHING 


WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR HORSES 


Free—Write for it. 





ae! Sees WON WANAMARZA 
for the horse in cold 


weather is profitable, as well as only fair 


treatment. 


It pays in money because the well- 


clothed horse keeps easier and does more than the 


neglected horse. 


Blankets and covers of every sort are ready— 
square blankets, shaped blankets, dress blankets, 
stable blankets, sweat blankets, hoods, breast shields. 


Blankets and covers 


are enumerated, to the 


number of many score, with prices, in the catalogue. 


dozens of kinds. 


(ON WANAMARER 
CRLADELDHIA, 


Here are hints: 


Brown canvas covers for colts with part wool linings. 
Plaid canvas, part-wool lining, 

Burlap centre, wool both sides. 

All wool, fancy plaids. 

English plaids, all wool, variety of colors. 


These show something of variety and must stand for 


Prices vary with weight and fineness of blankets, but 
the horse need not be cold because of blanket cost--- 


plenty of warm, strong blankets, $2, $3, $4, $5-— 
and in between, and higher. 


Special blankets made to order, materials, 
size and trimming as desired. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 





(ON WANAMARER 
em AD ALPINA, 





Purse, $200. 





Achama, b yg, by Illinois Chief (Marsh) ....1 1 1 

Daisy L., b m (Jackson) ....-.....-.-------- 2.2 2 

George Presser, blk g (Osborn) ......-.....3 3 4 

Andy M., ch (Lake)-.........--.-....--- ---4 4 3 

Wayne Wilton, b g (Bassett) ...........-.-- 55 5 
Time, 2.21}, 2.22, 2.22. 


During a recent visit to Waterbury 1 left some 
of my friends for a time to look after the 
BREEDER’S interest, and called at the office of 
H. W. Curtis, who was out of the city. In his 
office I noticed that the HORSE BREEDER was 


with a gentleman who is posted regarding horses 


gelding that has beentruined and raced to a 
creditable record. The other is a chestnut mare 


trotters. 


<> 


The best of campaigners are liable to have 
an off day. Anzella (2.07?), that has been 





Grand Circuit, had one at Empire City Park 








Allen Farm. 





As seventy per cent. 


that as stated is as fast as the horse. Both are| jn December. 


of the Horses listed for 


inent on his reading-table. As the proprie- a . - 
tor was away at races, I had some conversation | Sale in my July price list have been sold, the July 
owned by Mr. Curtiss. One is & speedy bay! price list is withdrawn and a new one will be issued 


Meantime write for what you want and price 


ning form agai.” (WM, RUSSELL ALLEN, 386. 


winning steadily all down the line of the} and description will be sent. — 


Allen Farm, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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